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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@~——. 

Tig announced on all sides that in the Cabinet Council of Wed- 
I nesday it was resolved not to apply for a Coercion Hill for 
Ireland until a January meeting of Parliament. This resolution 
will not, of course, preclude a summons to Parliament, should new 
circumstances arise, and will be accompanied, we hope, by a 
decision to prepare a Bill making intimidation to procure a 
breach of contract a highly penal offence. It may even be 
necessary to exclude that offence from the list of those to be 
tried by juries, who cannot always be trusted to see that such 
intimidation is socially, as well as morally, much worse than 
larceny or embezzlement. All rumours of secessions from the 
Cabinet have died away, and it is believed that the general prin- 
ciples of the Irish Land Bill have been unanimously accepted. 
The reported resignation of Lord Spencer is specifically denied. 











The occupation of Dulcigno has not, as we write, been officially 
announced, but there is no reasonable doubt that by Monday it 
will be part of Prince Nicola’s dominion. Some new impulse has 
been felt in the Palace at Constantinople, which may have come, 
as the German papers allege, from Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador; or, as is possible, from some victory of the con- 
ciliatory party in the Porte; or, as we believe, from the growing 
danger of Albanian autonomy ; and the Snitan has issued orders 
intended to be obeyed. Consequently, Dervish Pasha, who, 
like every other Turk, can be energetic at will, on November 
23rd ordered his troops to advance, dispersed some Albanians who 
endeavoured to bar his road, and entered Duleigno, where he 
issued a proclamation, declaring that the cession of the place 
was “a political necessity and the will of the Sultan.” Informa- 
tion was at once forwarded to the Montenegrin Commander-in- 
Chief, and it is believed that the Montenegrins will enter on 
Monday. The British Government have, therefore, succeeded 
i carrying out virtually a most important clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin, through the concert of Europe, and without firing a 
shot. They have, moreover, greatly facilitated the negotiations 
for the Greek frontier, as the Albanians now know that resist- 
ance 1s not to be & outrance. 


It should be noted that, according to a telegram to Paris 
—which must.have come from the French Consul at Ragusa— 
Dervish Pasha, before advancing to Dulcigno, issued a pro- 
clamation ordering the Albanian League to dissolve its organisa- 
tion, under penalty of death. This order would be no brutwm 
fulinen, for the Catholic Albanians have already seceded, and 
without them, the Mahommedan Albanians could not defy the 
lurks. The order is one more proof that the Sultan had begun 
to be alarmed at the independence of the League, and at Lord 
Granville’s proposal that the Northern Albanians should receive 
autonomy, under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan. This 
Proposal was accepted in principle by the Ambassadors at Con- 
pomtinople, and especially by M. Tissot, after he had applied 
or and received special instructions from Paris. There could 





be no objection to the formation of an Albanian State in the 
peninsula, to which Mussulmans unable to bear contact with 
their former subjects could accrete, more especially as the 
Albanians are not ill-inclined to Greece, feeling the influence of 
her superior civilisation and her perfect tolerance. The great 
difficulty would be to arrange the claims of the rival chiefs of 
clans, who have yet to find their Duke of Montrose. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England died suddenly on Satur- 
day night, without any previous illness. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary power, both oratorical and judicial, and the grasp 
which he had of a complicated mass of evidence like the evid- 
ence in the Tichborne case was so strong, that he could really 
convince a miscellaneous multitude steeped in prejudice that 
they were wrong. On the other hand, he was too apt 
on occasions to show off his ability, and he liked to 
appeal to popular and patriotic feeling. His showy judg- 
ment in the ‘Alabama’ arbitration was not a pradent nor 
a wise one. He was so opposed to the “ three rules’? by which 
our Government had agreed to be bound, that he did his very 
best so to minimise their meaning as to ignore the concessions 
they really made. In short, he posed as the representative of 
Lord Russell and of Great Britain, at a time when Great Britain 
had adopted a line not approved by Lord Russell, and when 
Sir A. Cockburn, if he were bound to represent any Power at all, 
was bound to represent Great Britain, and not Lord Russell. 
Rumour points to Lord Coleridge as Sir A. Cockburn’s successor. 


Besides Mr. Dale, there are now two candidates for imprison- 
ment,—Mr. Enraght and Mr. Green, who have both been in- 
hibited, for their mode of conducting public worship, have both 
paid no attention at all to the inhibition, and are both, there- 
fore, liable to imprisonment for contempt of Court. Nor is the 
imprisonment likely to be long delayed. It is quite clear that 
if these prosecutions go on, and many Ritualist clergymen 
get lodged in prison for ignoring Lord Penzance’s judgments, 
there must be some change in the law made as to the penalty 
for contempt of Court in ecclesiastical cases. We cannot fill 
our prisons with these estimable fanatics, the victims of a per- 
verse logic and of violent ecclesiastical prejudices ; and far the 
best thing to do would be to repeal the Public Worship Act 
altogether, and then sequestrate the incomes of incumbents who 
will not obey the law, and will remain in the Establishment. 
But, as in the case of Ireland, we should like to see a removal of 
the grievance attempted simultaneously with the punishment of 
obstinate offenders against the law. These Ritualistic gentlemen 
who treat Lord Penzance with so much contempt are quite in 
the wrong. But then the Legislature went out of its way to 
irritate them, in that silly Act of 1874. 


Dr. Pusey wrote a clear and sensible letter to the Times, 
of Wednesday, defending himself against the imputation of 
having eacouraged parsons to persecute the laity ; and he cer- 
tainly makes out a complete defence. The only weak part of 
his letter is his allegation that “ the only way of testing Judge- 
made law is to disobey it, and so obtain a rehearing of the 
cause.” That would hardly apply to the case of “ Judge-made 
law” even when declared by the inferior Courts, but how it applies 
to the case of the decision of a Court of Appeal, we cannot 
imagine. If you disobey a Court of Appeal, there is no cer- 
tainty—hardly, in general, a probability—of obtaining a re- 
hearing. You set an example of disobedience to the law, and 
that is all. ‘That the Clergy of a Church which is under 
no obligation to the law in question, except so far as 
that Church is provided with an Establishment by the 
State, should set such an example, seems to us _ hardly 
decent. If it is a case of real conscience, they may 
leave the Establishment. If it is not a case of con- 
science, they should surely waive their own predilections, if 
only for the sake of setting an example of respect to the law. 
And we say this well knowing the grave objections to the last 
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Privy Council judgment in the Ridsdale case, and without in 
any degree concealing our own belief that those objections are 


sound. 





Yesterday week, a Hackney Conservative Club was founded, 
and at the banquet held in honour of it, Lord Salisbury, the 
President, took the chair, and delivered a sharp, though not 
very effective, attack on the Liberals. After declaring that it 
was the duty of the House of Lords to represent “the per- 
manent as opposed to the passing fecling of the English 
nation,” and that for the House of Lords to resist such a per- 
manent feeling would “not only be unseemly, but impossible,” 
Lord Salisbury expressed his conviction that the foreign policy 
of this Government would be “harmless,” that the European 
Concert had been tried, and “ had not done anything in parti- 
cular.” Lord Salisbury also repudiated any sort of responsi- 
bility for the agreement to surrender Dulcigno. That was not 
in the Berlin Treaty. It was an equivalent proposed by the 
Sultan himself for what was in the Treaty, and was not one to 
which the late British Government had given its assent. Lord 
Salisbury thought it a very “unfortunate ” arrangement. The 
Sultan, no doubt, was committed to it, but Lord Beacons- 
field and he were not. Still, he hoped the Sultan would keep 
his engagement, as it was the only possible way of releasing 
the European Fleet from the very uncomfortable and unsafe 
anchorage in which it was now lying. Whether, however, Lord 
Salisbury really will be gratified by the surrender of Dulcigno 
we think a point on which his audience must feel the 
gravest doubts. When aman says to his rival, “TI hope you 
won't get a fallin the mud,” he probably means, “ I hope you 
will, but think it only decent to keep that hope out of sight.” 
And that, apparently, was Lord Salisbury’s state of mind con- 
cerning the Turkish policy of the Government. 


1s, 


Then Lord Salisbury fell upon the Government for their 
Trish policy. He held the Government guilty of the change for 
the worse in Ireland since the Conservatives went out,—not, 
indeed, of the whole change for the worse, but of a ereat part of 
it; first, for not renewing the Coercion Act; next, for stimu- 
lating, by their Compensation Bill of last Session, the most 
dangerous and lawless of the Irish tendencies; lastly, for not 
calling Parliament together, and asking for new powers. He 
declared that Mr. Gladstone was not likely to be satisfied that 
the present powers of the Government were insufficient, because 
“he kept his eyes steadily shut.” And he accused the Bir- 
mingham Members of the Government of unconscious willing- 
ness to prolong the prevalent disorder, in order that their Trish 
Land Bill, when it came, might not “fall very flat,’’ as it 
would do, especially if it contained contiscatory clauses, if it 
came at a time when there was no disturbance in Ireland. To 
these candid remarks Lord Salisbury added a promise on behalf 
of the House of Lords that it would do its duty, as it had done, 
in protecting the country against confiscatory legislation. Lord 
Salisbury evidently wishes to prepare his party for an appeal 
to the country on the subject of the Trish Land Bill. 

Mr. Ashton Dilke, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, delivered a 
lecture at Birmingham last Tuesday on “ The House of Lords 
in Account with the English Nation,” in which he asserted that 
the House of Lords, which is supposed to have the special duty 
of looking after property, really receives from the country, in 
the form of salaries and pensions, the almost ineredible sum of 
£600,000 a year. His remedy for the obstruction of the House 
of Lords was to starve it out, by giving it no life-peers, and 
giving Peers permission to sit in the House of Commons, which 
the abler men among them would much prefer. Then the Upper 
House would become so insignificant, that they would never dare 
to oppose the will of the representative assembly. That is a 
sufficiently drastic proposal; but how would the middle-class 
candidates like the competition of so many titled persons 
in their constituencies? The remedy might be a good one, 
but we doubt whether it would be a popular one with the 
House of Commons. 





This day week, Mr. E. A. Leatham, addressing his consti- 
tuents at Huddersfield, defended stontly the action of the 
Government on the Trish question, and described the violence 
of the Trish agitators as due to the belief that their grievances 
were likely to be taken out of their months. Deprecating the 
action of the House of Lords in relation to My. Forster’s [rish 
Compensation Bill Jast Session, Mr. Leatham said that he did 





not believe that “the House of Lords would ne eae 
—whereupon there were premature cheers,—“ between . 
nation and that upon which the nation had set its heart,”~ang 
here laughter succeeded to the cheers. Questioned after his 
speech as to what he would do to bring the House of Lords to 
reason, he expressed himself as wholly opposed to revolutiona 
measures. There, we believe, Mr. Leatham is the true exponent 
of middle-class opinion, and perhaps also of working-class opinion 
The House of Lords will never be allowed to stand long in the way 
of anything the nation wishes ; but the people delight in their 
House of Lords, much as a woman delights in her jewels, To 
the people, the Peers appear to be the historical ornaments of 
an otherwise too monotonous Constitution. 


The Premier of Cape Colony has telegraphed that the colony 
has no intention of applying for Imperial troops, its own 
“spirits and resources” being “apparently” equal to the 
work of suppressing the rebellion. He sends, however, un. 
favourable intelligence. The Government is drawing out the 
farmers, until it believes that it will shortly have 12,009 
men in the field; but its forces only “ repulse” attack, 
without gaining victories, and all the native tribes except 
the Fingoes are astir. In the most recent engagement, the 
Basuto cavalry, 5,000 in number, charged to within twenty-five 
yards of the Europeans under Colonel Carrington, who num 
bered 1,400, and though repulsed, showed no signs of giving in, 
On the contrary, they took up a position on some rocky ledges, 
whence they kept up a musketry fire, and the colonists were 
evidently unable to dislodge them. The Colonial Treasury is 
full, the Customs having yielded an unexpected surplus; but 


99 


the expense of the campaign must be very great, and there are ' 


signs that Parliament will meet in an acrimonious temper. The 
colonists of Natal are sending all the assistance in their power 
to the elder colony. 


The French Chamber is about to discuss a Bill substituting 
election by serutin de liste for election par arrondissement. That 
is to say, the system of single candidatures and single votes is 
to be abandoned for that of a list of candidates as long as the 
vacancies in a whole Department, each elector voting a whole 
list. He cannot concentrate his votes, or vote for only part 
of the list. The Bill is introduced by M. Bardoux, and 
on Monday was rejected by the Committee of Initiative, who 
refused to recommend it to the Chamber. The Bill is, however, 
so important, and so strongly supported by M. Gambetta, that 
the Committee were induced to reconsider their decision, and 
on Wednesday rescinded their former vote by 17 to 3. The 
event is described as one more proof of M. Gambetta’s power, 
but the original vote was in itself a little ridiculous. The Com- 
mittee were not asked to approve the Bill, but to affirm that it 
was one which the Chamber ought to discuss, one which would not, 
in fact, waste its time,—almost a self-evident proposition. We 
are unable to approve the Bill, but it is strongly desired by 
a large section of French Liberals, and involves political issues 
with which only the Chamber, as a whole, is competent to deal, 
One does not send a Revolution “to be considered upstairs.” 





The American Government has obviously decided not to allow 
any further immigration of Chinese into the United States. So 
strong has been the pressure of opinion, that the Secretary of 
State recently proposed to Pekin that the Treaty allowing free 
entry should be rescinded, and the Government of Washington 
allowed to treat the admission of Chinese as a municipal affau, 
to be regulated by municipal law. Some commercial advan- 
tages were offered in return for the concession, and the Cabinet 
in Pekin, which is traditionally opposed to emigration, made 
little opposition. The Treaty was, therefore, signed hase 
November 17th, and Congress can now regulate the admission 
of Chinese. The precedent is a remarkable one, but we do 
not know that the expedient adopted is not the best. It 
leaves it open to the American Government, the moment the 
prejudice dies away, to admit Chinese as readily as the people 
of any other nation ; and till the prejudice dies away, they are 
safer in their own country. It is believed that the Chinese were 
aware of the coming change, for immigration is ceasing, and 
every steamer carries hundreds of them away from San Pran- 
cisco. We should not be surprised to see a large immigration 
into Burmah, where there is plenty of land, and where, as @ 
Siam, they can get along with the people. In India, though 
Chinamen thrive, the intense pressure of the cheap native com- 
petition daunts immigrants, who only maintain their small colony 
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The debate in the German Parliament on the position of the 
Jews has ended in nothing. The Government drily declared 
that it had no intention of interfering with Jewish liberties; 
which are cuaranteed by the Constitution, but expressed no 
sympathy either with them or their opponents. Asa whole, the 
Clerical and Conservatives parties showed themselves inimical to 
the Jews, while the Liberals argued in their defence. 'T he principal 
argument against them was that, numbering only half a million, 
they made themselves much too prominent, but the debate 
was almost entirely unreal. It is too late in the day to disqualify 
quiet citizens on account of their race, or creed, or success, and a 
Parliament can do little either to deepen or remove a social dislike, 
which, after all, has little reason behind it, except the separate- 
ness of the attacked nationality. The way to break down that 
separateness is not to be angry at it, but to leave it alone. 
Jews cannot be suppressed by persecution, but they have a 
strong temptation to merge themselves in the nations they live 
among, and the less they are persecuted the more they yield to 
+. In Russia they keep up their rule of excommunicating all 
who marry out of the race, but in England and France they are 
powerless. By 2000 A.D. the Rothschilds will be as Christian 
ys the Barings, who may in past ages have been Behrens. 


According to the most recent accounts, there is little present 
chance of the South-American war coming to a_ speedy 
close. It may even extend. The Chilians demanded as 
the price of peace a large cession of territory from Peru, but 
this demand was decisively rejected. The war is, therefore, to 
recommence, and the Chilians are organising an army of 10,000 
men, with which they hope to occupy Lima, and so bring the 
struggle to a triumphant close. Their persistence, however, 
has aroused a feeling of desperation in Peru, which may make 
immense offers to purchase allies, one of them being, it is 
rumoured, the Argentine Republic. ‘his, however, is strongly 
denied. It is remarkable, considering the deadly nature of 
the struggle, that no offer is made to Spain, which, unless pro- 
hibited by the United States, could intervene with deadly effect 
upon either side. Chili in particular could not move a 
man, if the Spanish Fleet were at liberty to seal her 
ports The traditional dread of Spain is, however, deeper in 
South America than even the bitter jealousies among the 
Spanish-speaking States, jealousies hardly intelligible. Peru 
has brought this war on herself, to gain territory, while 400,000 
of her 500,000 square miles are unused or unexplored. 


Many of the Irish landlords, whose views are expressed in the 
pamphlet on “ Contract or Confiscation ?” noticed elsewhere, are 
still opposed to any concession of fixity of tenure. Many more, 
however, including a large number of Liberal Peers, like Lord 
Monck, Lord Powerscourt, and Lord Emly, have issued a pam- 
phlet, in which they accept the principle of the three F’s,—fixity, 
free sale, and fair rent. They suggest that farms should be re- 
valued at stated periods, that subject to such valuation by aCourt 
of Tenure fee-farm grants should be conceded to tenants, and that 
the landlord’s security for his rent should be his right to apply 
to the Court to compel the tenant to sell his holding. It is 
towards some law of this kind that all opinion is gravitating, 
men as determined as Lord Lifford announcing that they will 
accept it, and Liberals generally assenting, though with a doubt 
in some quarters about revaluation. It must not be forgotten, 
in considering that last point, that there are nc means of pre- 
ieting the future course of prices. It is quite possible that 
Canadian butter, cheese, and meat may run Ireland hard, 
aud that a heavy fall may occur in the price of barley. 
There are signs of the latter fall already. In this event, the 
revaluation of rents will be indispensable, in the interests of the 
tenants, or we may see the present troubles recommence, on the 
‘rst decline in values. 

The Tiines’ correspondent in Paris attributes to the Duc 
Decazes a pamphlet in which it is asserted that Prince Bis- 
marck stirred up the Eastern Question, in hope of a quarrel 
with France. The Duke, if the writer be he, asserts that from 1874 
Prince Bismarek has been offering provocations to France, and, 
aware that he was baffled in 1875 by a European Concert, he 
has endeavoured to set the nationalities by the ears over 

the Turkish Question. A great war once afoot, he would, 
he thinks, be able to deal with France alone. These state- 





ments strike us as a little dreamy. That Prince Bismarck 
is disappointed at the rapid recovery of France,—one of the 
most wonderful phenomena of our day, and» ‘ ualf sufficiently 
explained—is probably true, but that he would stake Ger- 
many on another war, without new provocation, or without an 
active ally, we find it difficult to believe. It is a much easier 
policy so to gratify Austria as to assure her adhesion to the 
alliance which, while it lasts, makes war almo: ‘ impossible. No 
Power or combination of Powers, not provoked beyond en- 
durance, would invade Central Europe, with its two millions of 
drilled and movable men, and complete organisation for war. 
It is much more probable that the Prince desires quietly to push 
Austria eastward, and obtain her German provinces. 





We omitted last week to state that the strange letter supposed 
to have been written by Mr. Ruskin, on which we had commented 
the week before, was a forgery,—and a forgery, as it seems to us, 
produced, with extreme unfairness, at a moment when M: 
Ruskin was contesting the Lord Rectorship of a Scotch Uni- 
versity with Mr. Bright. Mr. Ruskin, however, seems to be himself 
rather pleased than otherwise with the imitator’s skill, and has 
explained that the Chesterfield forgery must have been done by 
some one who was aware of his practice of carrying his letters 
about unopened, occasionally taking them out just to look at the 
dreary piles. That is a pathetic picture. And, no doubt, one 
of the most frightful penalties which a famous man, not rich 
enough to have a private secretary, has to pay for his fame, is 
the burden of reading his correspondence, to say nothing of 
answering it. Butif the habit of not reading it involves the addi- 
tional burden of disavowing forged answers, Mr. Ruskin must 
begin to read his letters again, for he can no longer gaze at 
the unopened piles “ with a light heart.” 


The students of the University of St. Andrew's have chosen 
for their Lord Rector, Sir Theodore Martin, in preference to Mr. 
Freeman,—that is, the “ Historian-in-waiting,”’ as a witty foreign 
writer has dubbed Sir Theodore, in preference to the historian of 
the Norman Conquest. This is not to be greatly wondered at. 
The Queen is justly popular in Scotland, and the Queen’s favourite 
chaplain is Principal of the University. These were great odds, 
and they won the day. Nevertheless, Sir Theodore Martin is a 
Court chronicler who has too often, unconsciously of course,— 
distorted facts in the interests of a particular policy ; while Mr. 
Freeman is one of the most learned and accurate of the his- 
torians of our day. The students of St. Andrew’s prefer gilt to 
gold. 

Mr. Bryce, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, made a good speech 
to his constituents on Thursday on the Greek question. He 
pointed out the grounds which justified and required the 
cession to Greece of ‘Thessaly and Epirus. ‘These were no senti- 
mental grounds. The state of these provinces, of which the great 
majority of the population was Greek, was a frightful state, 
and ‘Turkey neither would nor could do anything to cure it. 
Greece, though she hoped for the aid of the Great Powers, “ was 
quite prepared to go on alone; and bold as the enterprise might 
be, there were some considerable chances in her fayour.” The 
preparations of Greece, however, would not be completed till 
the spring, and it was not necessary for Europe or England 
to declare any final intentions till then. Mr. Bryce was 
anxious to see the concert of Europe kept up, without 
which there was little hope of keeping the peace in the East ; 
and he did not hold that there was any greater claim on Eng- 
land to interfere than on any other of the European Powers. 
That is a moderate line for a pronounced Philhellenist to 
take. But is not all Europe bound, in the interest of general 
order, to enforce the decision of the Conference of Berlin,—a 
decision adopted with full knowledge, and adopted neither for 
the sake of pleasing Greece nor for that of displeasing Turkey, 
but solely to prevent the spread of anarchy P 


‘Phe Times’ correspondent forwards a precise account of the 
victory of the Republican party in the Union. They have 
carried the President and carried the House of Representatives, 
where they will have a majority of seventeen. They have not, 
however, carried the Senate, where they will remain in a minority 
of two. These two, however, are Senators of whom one never 
goes to Washineton, while the other is a very imperfect 
Democrat. It is calculated, therefore, that with the influence 
of the President, the Republicans will carry any laws not too 
distinctively partisan. 


Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SURRENDER OF DULCIGNO, 


TT lesson of the Dulcigno affair is easy to read. The 

Sultan, when he pleases, has the power to obey the com- 
mands of Europe ; but, until resistance becomes too dangerous, 
he does not please. Nothing whatever has altered in the 
situation since, on June 25th, Musurus Pasha informed Mr. 
Goschen that the Porte would never consent to the cession of 
Dualcigno, or since the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
declared such a measure “ morally and materially impossible,” 
except that the Sultan, moved by a belief that Europe was 
growing weary of being ridiculous, has at last issued orders for 
the surrender of the place which his agents understood to be 
in earnest. The Albanians still profess to be hostile. The 
European Fleet is still rocking idly at anchor. The Monte- 
negrins are still holding back. The Concert of the Powers is 
no stronger than it ever was. Not a shell has been fired. 
Only the Sultan has decided on carrying out his engagements, 
and consequently, Dervish Pasha, after a momentary skirmish 
with Albanians who are provoked at having been ordered to resist 
and then disowned, has marched into Dulcigno, as Riza Pasha 
could have marched into it months ago. It is impossible, in 
such circumstances, to doubt that the account of the delay for- 
warded from the French Embassy at Constantinople to Paris, 
and published in the Yellow Book, is substantially correct. 
M. Tissot is certainly not writing to please Mr. Gladstone, and has 
never been accused of sentimental devotion to the interests of 
humanity; yet from first to last he adheres to the statement that 
the Albanians have been paid, equipped, and directed by the Porte, 
that their resistance has been ordered from Constantinople ; and 
that the Sultan has been playing a comedy, the motif of 
which was his belief that Europe was not agreed, and that if 
he could only gain time the disunion would be avowed, and 
he himself enabled to set the Treaty of Berlin at defiance. 
He gained time by stirring up the Albanians, and providing 
them so liberally, that M. de St. Quentin, French Consul at 
Ragusa, writes to M. de Freycinet :—‘ The League and the 
Porte are two terms which are generally identical. Who 
gave the Albanians the arms, cannon, and ammunition they 
have such an abundance of? Who provides them daily with 
the money and food necessary for the maintenance of a corps 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men? It is certainly not the forced 
contributions of the small tradespeople of Scutari that can 
cuffice for such enormous expenses. The victuals and pro- 
visions of every kind are brought by the Lake of Scutari and 
the Boyana, in boats belonging to the Ottoman Government. 
A great part of these provisions come from Trieste.” What 
induced the Sultan to give way we shall probably never 
know accurately, for the intrigues of the Palace are unfathom- 
able; but it is probable that he was at last alarmed by the 
steadiness of the British Government, by his own failure 
to divide Europe, and by the results among the Albanians of 
Lord Granville’s proposal, accepted in principle by all the 
Powers, to confer autonomy on the Albanians. The clans of 
Albania, and more especially the Catholic clans, are not in 
arms for Turkey only, but for themselves; they see what 
independence might do for them, and they are more than half 
inclined to set up for themselves, and to form, according to a 
remarkable account published in the Manchester Guardian 
by a well-known authority, a permanent alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Greeks. They would then occupy towards 
Greece ths position which the Highland Clans in the last 
century occupied towards Britain. This combination would 
not suit the Porte at all, and it is a most significant fact 
that Dervish Pasha preceded his occupation of Dulcigno by an 
order commanding the League to dissolve itself, under pain of 
death. Whatever the immediate cause, however, the Sultan 
was at last alarmed, and the moment he intended the surrender 
of Dulcigno, Duleigno was surrendered, as Mr. Gladstone from 
the first declared that it would be. Europe has been kept 
waiting by Turkey alone. 

Ti will be the same with the Greek claim, and the Mace- 
donian claim, and the Armenian claim. The Sultan’s policy 
is an adroit one, but it has a weak place, which has been 
plainly revealed in the later phases of the struggle for Dul- 
cigno. His idea, as avowed in journals encouraged by the 
Palace, has been to utilise the strength of the Mussulman 
clans or populations both morally and physically, to threaten 
the Christians with their vengeance, and at the same time to 
represent to Europe that he cannot restrain their affronted 


aire 
patriotism andreligiousfeeling. He uses as against Montenegrins 


an Albanian: League, as against Armenians a Kurdish Le 
as against Greeks and Macedonians a Pan-Islamic Le 
now becoming active in Maccdonia. That is an astute policy. 
if only because it enables his agents to plead that Europe is 
crushing patriotic nationalities, but it has this weakness, The 
Mussulmans hate Constantinople as much as the Christians. 
do, and, if encouraged, they would prefer independence for 
themselves. The Albanians, not having succeeded, wil] 
probably claim it at once. The Kurdish leader hag 
already claimed it. And it is by no means impos- 
sible that even the Macedonian Mussulmans, once assured 
that their properties are safe, and relieved from the fearg 
carefully instilled into them as to their religious freedom, will 
prefer the autonomy of the province to a civil war, which they 
are thoroughly aware cannot end to their permanent advant 
age. The steady, determined pressure of Europe operates in 
the provinces as well as Constantinople, and arouses hopes of 
freedom and justice which are too strong even for the 
prejudices of race and the pride of ascendancy. Mussul- 
mans, like the rest of mankind, like quiet and security ; 
the sacrifices demanded of them have been extraordinary, and 
brave and proud as they are, the prospect of endless civil war, 
with defeat in the end—for the Mussulmans of Europe have 
lost hope—shakes the strongest spirits. If Europe will but 
press on, the transmutation of European Turkey into a Federa- 
tion of the Balkans would, fc all the resistance of the English 
Tories, be accomplished within iive years, and a new and mag- 
nificent domain added to civilisation. 


ague, 
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LORD SALISBURY ON THE CHANGE IN POLITICS. 


HE greater part of Lord Salisbury’s speech last week, at 
Hackney, was too violent and too weak to interest the 
English public for eight days together. But he made one 
remark which was interesting and partially true, though much 
truer, as it seems to us, in relation to his own party than it 
was in relation to the Liberal party, to which exclusively it 
was applied. He said :—‘t Few phenomena of recent times are 
more remarkable than the strong Conservative movement 
which has manifested itself in the constituencies which com- 
pose this metropolis. I can remember the time when the 
idea that the City of London would return Conservatives by a 
majority which would enable them to command the whole four 
seats, that the City of Westminster would return two Conser- 
vative Members, and that Surrey would be entirely occupied 
by Conservative Members,—when such an idea would have 
been held to be absolutely chimerical. It is not, there- 
fore, wholly out of our hope, not wholly beyond 
realisation, that, with good organisation, the borough of 
Hackney may yield to the same influence, and in sympathy 
with the same motives. What are those motives? Is ita 
mere question of conviction—that men have simply changed 
their minds? Not wholly so. I attribute the phenomenon 
mainly to another cause. It is not that the men who come 
to us have changed their minds, but that the Liberal party 
has changed its principles. It is a very common incident 
in the commercial life of the City in which we are now stand- 
ing, that an old firm, whose name carries respect upon every 
Exchange, falls into new hands, who involve themselves in 
speculation far apart from the traditions of sound business with 
which the name of that firm was previously connected. That 
happens not unfrequently in the City, and when it happens, the 
result is that the customers, though they are somewhat slow 
to find out that the change has taken place, leave the firm. 
Much the same is taking place with respect to the Liberal 
party. Nothing but the name connects the party led by Lord 
Palmerston with the party led by Mr. Gladstone. With 
respect to the questions which are mainly prominent in the 
present day, the Liberals of old time were, at all events, care- 
ful and respectful of individual property, but the Radical 
writers who are the motive-power of the present Liberal party 
lose no opportunity of treating individual property with con- 
tempt. Well, I think that that discovery will make its 
way. People will find out more and more that the Liberal 
party which they admired is not the Liberal party which 
exists at the present time, that the principles which 1 
their view they may have followed are not the prin- 
ciples upheld by the Radical party at the present day.” Now, 
toa certain extent, that is true. There is no doubt that 
questions have been raised since Mr. Gladstone took power 
in 1869, some of which were raised indeed under Old Whig 
Administrations, but none of which were, or could then have 
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i n large principles, as they have been dealt 
ee sean lg tan John Russell raised two of 
~ pen of the Establishment of the Church of the 
pag Ireland, under the shape of the Appropriation 
a , a 
Clause, and that of Education, when he proposed the first 
Privy Council grants to national and voluntary schools ; and 
Sir Robert Peel made a courageous effort to give a national 
extension to the scheme for the education of the people ; but 
Lord John Russell was defeated on the Irish Church, and the 
very little that was done for popular education was purely 
tentative, till the extension of the suffrage to the householders 
of the boroughs gave the Government power to deal with 

ular questions on genuinely popular principles. There- 
pop it is b t that “ nothing but the 
fore, though it is by no means true that “ nothing 
name” connects the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone with 
the Liberal party under Lord John Russell and Lord Mel- 
pourne,—Lord Palmerston was always known and admitted 
to be @ mean between Whig and Conservative, — it is 
perfectly true that the great extension which the Con- 
gervatives themselves gave to the constituencies of this 
country in 1867 has operated, and necessarily operated, to 
widen the base of Liberalism, and to make it something 
different from the mere Whiggism of the ten years which 
followed the great Reform Act. That is true, we say, and 
Lord Salisbury has his own leader primarily to thank for 
it, But it is also true that the change which that leader 
introduced, altered the base of the Conservative party far 
more than it widened the base of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Disraeli always declared that he aimed at popularising Con- 
servatism. We have recently had much experience of what 
that process of popularising Conservatism meant, and no one has 
worked so hard at itas Lord Salisbury. It means, we are told, 
appealing to the national imagination of Englishmen, kind- 
ling them with great historic ideas, taking up in the nineteenth 
century the foreign policy conceived by the Cecils in the six- 
teenth century, teaching the English people to dream of shifting 
the centre of gravity of the Empire to the East, flourishing our 
Indian regiments in the face of Europe, evolving an Empress 
out of a Queen, and finally, concealing from Parliament 
the plot for the invasion of Afghanistan. All this has come 
of giving to Conservatism the popular extension required by 
the extension of the constituencies. And in all this change 
of base Lord Salisbury has been, if not the mainspring, at 
least the most powerful instrument. If there is nothing but 
the name to connect the Liberalism of Lord Palmerston with 
the Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone, is there even so much as the 
name to connect the Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel and the 
late Lord Derby with the popular Toryism of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury? We now habitually hear the old 
name “Conservative” suppressed, and the new one of 
“Tory,” which best describes the new party, substi- 
tuted for it. When we speak of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, perhaps we may still speak of his Conservatism, for 
we feel that in exchanging it for Toryism, he is carried 
whither he would not. But when we speak of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury, the mind involuntarily chooses the 
word “ Tory.” Conservatism not only fails to describe their 
policy, but positively misdescribes it, suggests a totally mis- 
leading class of ideas. 

Now, we do not say this from the very idle desire to meet 
taunt with taunt. We say it partly because we believe that 
this wider basis of the suffrage really explains and parily ex- 
cuses the broader and coarser tone of political partisanship which 
has marked recent politics,—of which tone Lord Salisbury him- 
self gives us by far the best example, especially in the speech in 
which he accuses the Liberals of desiring to prolong Irish 
turbulence and agitation, in order that their new land Bill 
may not “ fall very flat,”—and partly because it is really of 
importance for all parties to recollect that they must not only 
adopt a sound policy, but a policy which, to the great majority 
of very inexperienced politicians, shall seem sound. It was, no 
doubt, because the showy policy of Lord Beaconsfield did 
seem sound to the greater number of the electors of the City 
and of Westminster, and of the villa-residents of Surrey, that 
80 remarkable a Tory victory was there obtained. It was 
because Mr. Gladstone’s policy seemed sound to the great 
Majority of the great Northern constituencies, and to 
most of the boroughs of the South, that Mr. Gladstone 
got so notable a victory in the United Kingdom. And 
it was because both Liberals and Tories felt that to 
be understood at all, they must make their words very 
distinct, very emphatic, and of a kind to appeal to the least 
educated of political judgments, that both parties discrimi- 





nated their policy so sharply, and expressed it in such plain 
and pungent words. It is of no use to give books written in 
recondite words, on recondite subjects, to children who have 
only just learned to read. It is of no use drawing fine 
distinctions, and marking delicate shades of political meaning, 
to constituencies who have only just learned the alphabet of 
politics. The result of Mr. Disraeli’s latest Reform Act has 
been, and must have been, a certain suppression of the finer 
shades of political difference, a certain stronger and harder de- 
lineation of all political thought, and a certain accent of otherwise 
regrettable and rather novel intensity in the character of the 
mutual party strictures. That is the natural result of getting a 
larger democratic basis for your representative institutions. And 
though it is a great set-off against the advantages of that demo- 
cratic basis, it is a necessary set-off. We cannot combine the ad- 
vantages of low pressure with the advantages of high pressure. 
We cannot secure both the ascendancy of what may be called 
low-pressure statesmen and the ascendancy of high-pressure 
statesmen. If we are to command the confidence of vast 
crowds, we must have some means of getting at them adapted 
to the political imagination of large crowds. Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury have seen this perfectly, and have adopted 
what may be called the gaudy style of political art, in order 
to attain their end. Mr. Gladstone has seen this, and has 
couched his appeal in tones which startle and rouse the con- 
science, and has in that way attained still more perfectly the 
same end, And it will be a condition of future success in 
politics, that in some way or other, not necessarily that either 
of Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, but yet in some way of 
their own, the successful statesmen of the future shall catch 
the ear of the multitude, as it is not often given to ordinary 
politicians to catch it. 

There is, as is here admitted, a certain loss as well as gain in 
the result. It is a loss that such statesmen as the late Sir Robert 
Peel or the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, are hardly likely in 
future ever to come to the top of our great Parties. We shall 
always find the more brilliant and audible man taking preced- 
ence for the future of the merely sagacious and sober man. 
But then we must not forget the gain, in reckoning the loss, 
The gain is this, that when a great thing has to be done—even 
in the face of mighty stumbling-blocks and prejudices, whether 
due to class-feeling or historical complications,—it can be done. 
The Education Act of 1870, which is already doing such 
mighty work, could never have been carried at all without a 
great popular force behind the Legislature. And this is 
equally true of a great foreign policy. We do not think Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy a great one, but a very small one, 
though there were some strokes of genius in it. But un- 
doubtedly Lord Beaconsfield would never have ventured to do 
even what he did, if he had not felt persuaded,—falsely per- 
suaded, as it proved—that he had behind him a mighty 
popular force, to which he could safely appeal. And it is the 
same now in relation to Ireland. There is no hope of a suc- 
cessful Irish policy without vast courage. And the courage 
which such a policy will require would be impossible to any 
Government which rested on a really restricted suffrage. Lord 
Salisbury is quite right. We are paying a price, and perhaps 
a considerable price, for the new forces at work in politics. 
Still, no one, we think, who knows what there is to be done, 
or how difficult some of the tasks are, would hesitate to say 
that, though the price we give for these new forces is a great 
one, it is not a costly one, not one the sacrifice involved in 
which is comparable to the advantages thereby obtained. 





THE IRISH LANDLORDS’ CASE. 

HE Irish Landlords do not put their case very well. The 
remarkable pamphlet called * Confiscation, or Contract?” 

just published by Messrs. Ridgway, is issued with the sanc- 
tion of a large committee of their body, and is undoubtedly 
a most eloquent and able statement of the best moral 
argument against Home-rule,—viz., that the British Par- 
liament has passed laws far more kindly and more just 
towards the Irish people than the Irish Parliament would 
have passed,—has granted emancipation, civil equality, a 
low suffrage, a Poor-law, a system of education approved by 
both creeds, and a tenure far more favourable to the tenant 
than the tenure prevalent in Pritain. The author (Dr. Webb, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Dublin) shows conclusively 
that “British misgovernment” has of late years—that is, 
during at least two generations—been an extremely lenient, on 
points perhaps over-lenient, government of the people. He 
shows also that the “confiscations” did not cover any great 
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portion of the soil of Ireland, that the origin of landlords’ 
rights is as old as in many other countries where it was 
originally violent, and that there exists in Ireland a class of 
landlords with a singularly special claim upon the State, 
namely, the men who have paid £52,404,494 for lands 
sold through the Encumbered Estates Court, in reliance 
upon an “indefeasible title” promised to them by Par- 
liament. He shows, too, that many of the evil circumstances 
existing in Ireland are irreversible, that no legislation can 
make the climate other than too moist, the population other 
than too thick upon the soil in certain Provinces, the people 
other than too poor for the larger and, as he assumes, more 
profitable cultures. All these things he shows, and his 
pamphlet will be quoted by all landlords with approval, and 
will one day be an arsenal of arguments against Home-rule ; 
but he has, nevertheless, made two omissions which he will find 
are fatal to the influence of his eloquence in England. He does 
not show that the reduction of the landlord’s power is equiva- 
lent to the confiscation of his property, or that such reduction, 
now demanded by the people, will not tend to the political and 
social security of Ireland. 

The second point almost decides itself. Nobody that we can find 
seriously doubts that the power of the landlords, considered as 
a body, and with the fitting exceptions for p. ‘ticular families, 
is hated in Ireland with a hatred which threatens not only 
the peace of society, but the respect for property, which 
the people are by temperament, conviction, and creed 
inclined to display. Ireland is not a land full, like some 
parts of France, of hatred for the rich; or like pro- 
vinces of Germany, Silesia for one, of dislike for capital ; 
or like Southern Italy, of tolerance for violent robbery and 
extortion. The popular rage is directed against the landlords 
and their power, and no one denies that if that power could 
be abrogated without robbery, Ireland would be indefinitely 
relieved ; the cause of the long-continued social war would be 
removed. Even the author of the pamphlet does not deny 
this, though he attributes the hatred to agitation, and would 
evidently not resist a plan for buying out the landlords 
at a full valuation. Indeed, denial, in the face of 
the facts, is impossible. No factitious agitation could 
produce the heated popular feeling we see in Ireland, nor 
can any one allege that a system, which after a trial of 
200 years, with every conceivable aid from legislation, has 
produced such results, such terror in landlords, such virulence 
in tenants, is other than a failure. The object of the social 
system, whatever it may be, is not social war. We have main- 
tained landlordism in its English form in Ireland fortwo centuries, 
and the result of it is that if we are determined to keep it up, 
we must govern Ireland as a dependency and directly by the 
sword. Well, the English Liberals recognising that clearly, believe 
that they can abrogate landlordism in its English form with- 
out confiscation, and propose, through measures still unrevealed, 
even if settled, to carry that purpose into effect. What is the 
use of simply saying that this will be confiscation? What will 
the change involve a confiscation of ? Power? The right of 
the State to settle what power one citizen shall have over 
another has been acknowledged throughout its history, 
and has never been questioned, though in two well- 
marked cases, the abolition of slavery and the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary right to the “high and low 
justice” possessed by the Highland chieftains, a pecu- 
niary compensation was paid. Is it, then, the land itself? 
The State is expropriating land every day for purposes of 
general advantage, and has a clear right to decide whether the 
termination or modification of landlord authority is such a 
purpose. Or, finally, is it money which is confiscated? That 
is just what the Liberals deny. Their proposals, under 
all their forms, and we quite admit their forms are mani- 
fold, are all reducible to two,—to buy out the landlords, 
and resell the land to the tenantry, giving them certain 
State help in the purchase; or to grant in one shape or 
another fixity of tenure, free sale of tenancies, and at first 
starting fair rent. These projects, says the landlords’ 
advocate, involve confiscation, but why do they? Will 
they lower the interest which the landlord is entitled 
te receive for his capital in the soil? The Liberals 
declare that they will not, that the fixed rent, resettled 
by law at certain intervals, will be positively worth more 
to the landlord than his present power of claiming, but not 
getting, a rent fixed by himself. They maintain that just as 


aright to £3 a year from the British Treasury will seil for 
twice as much as the right to £3 a year from the Portuguese 
Treasury, so a claim to £10 a year from a contented Irish tenant 





will sell for much more than a claim to £12 or £1 
from a tenant who, every third or fourth year, will fail to 
The landlord may suffer by the alteration of the system 
will suffer, for power is enjoyable ; but he will not suffer ac? 
loss of money, any confiscation. Yes he will, say the land 
lords, because fixity involves free sale, and under free gale ‘ie 
incoming tenant will pay the outgoing tenant, and th 
ought to go to the landlord. As Dr. Webb puts it : 

“A tenant’s rent is fixed by an arbitrat iy SE 
fair rent. Availing himself a his geiviiogs cf tres edie ee 
his holding for sale by auction, and sells it for £2,000. The rat 
ing tenant becomes subject to the interest on £2,000, in addition na 
the fair rent of £100 a year. In other words, the landlord ig robbed 
of £2,000, in order that the rent payable by the occupier may be 
doubled. To crown the absurdity of the injustice, the man who pro- 
tests that he cannot be trasted to deal with his landlord for a lease, 
on account of the severity of the competition, is the very man who 
avails himself of the severity of that competition to double the rent 
upon his neighbour. The whole proposal is absurd. Fair Rent ig 
strangled by Free Sale, and Fixity of Tenure is only Confiscation in 
disguise.” 
How is the landlord robbed of £2,000? Surely a pamphleteer 
who can write like this author can see that without the right 
of sale the tenancy would have no value at all, the new tenant 
only giving the money because of his right when he departs to 
get it again. Does Dr. Webb mean that if the tenancy were held 
at will, the landlord could double the rent? He must know 
that he could not, that the superior value of a farm under 
fixity is the result of the fixity, and not of anything inherent 
inthe farm. The higher rent can be got out of the soil, 
because the tenant, being immovable,—being, in fact, owner 
under quit-rent,—can put into the soil more labour and more 
money without fear. The tenant has gained something by 
fixity, and in some cases something very valuable, but the 
landlord has not lost anything, except a vague power of in- 
creasing the rent unfairly at the risk of seeing his tenant fail, 
or of being exposed to a general strike against rents too heavy 
to be paid, and a considerable amount of power. 

The talk about confiscation, so long as the landlord obtains 
a fair rent, revalued from time to time, is mere declamation; but 
we do not deny that there is a case for the landlords, although 
they have not the moral courage to state it. They can allege 
that the State sold them or gave them the right to something 
more than a fair rent, the enjoyment of a position of much 
social dignity, of much power, and of light and pleasant occu- 
pation; and that it implicitly promised to maintain them in 
this position, until actually deprived of power to do so. 
That is what they think, and we should not dream of 
denying that their thought is true; that the English con- 
querors and legislators did mean this, and did very often express 
their meaning. But then the State also laid down an im- 
plicit condition that the system should be found to work, that 
society should be stronger for it, that Ireland should become in 
all good respects more English. Has thishappened? Willany 
reasonable man venture to declare that because of the English 
tenure the social life of Ireland has become more secure, or more 
happy, or even, if that phrase means anything, more English? 
Has Ireland become better affected to British rule, easier to 
govern, or even, if we must speak with such brutal plainness, 
what landlords would consider more thoroughly subjugated ! 
The existing situation answers that question most emphatically. 
At this moment, the English tenure is so hated in Ireland 
that landlords infinitely more lenient than landlords in Eng- 
land—landlords like the Duke of Leinster—are guarded by 
detachments of armed police ; and a man who ventures to say 
that his object in life is to tear Ireland from England, is the 
idol of more than half the people. Can that situation be 
called success, or can the Irish landlords, whose fault, or mis 
fortune—and half of their fault, at least, is pure misfortune— 
fairly claim a power the long defence of which, by law and by 
military force, has been attended by such results? We say 
no,—that their just claim is to their money, and no more. 
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THE «SCRUTIN DE LISTE.” 

T is quite evident that election by scrutin ce liste is becom 
ing the dominant question in French politics, and it} 
worth while, therefore, to study that proposal and its probable 
effects, more especially as the scheme has never been tried in 
any country except France. M. Bardoux proposes, then, with 
the approval of M. Gambetta, that election by districts should 
be abolished, and that each elector in a Department should 
have as many votes as there are candidates assigned to his De- 
partment. He cannot lump his votes, or plump for anybody, 
but must give in a list, containing as many names as there are 
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cantata 
vacancies. Supposing, for example, that the Departments of 


the Bouches du Rhone (Marseilles) is allowed eight members, 
each citizen must vote by a card, inscribed with eight names 
d Jegally-qualified candidates. As he probably will not care 
about eight, or even know eight, he will either take the list 
repared by his party or his group en bloc, or he will erase 
from it a name or two, inserting those of his own especial 
favourites. As a rule, of course, he will influence the list as 
much as he can before the day of election, and then vote the 
“party ticket as faithfully as an American does in a 
contest for the Presidency. The effect will be that which- 
ever party has a majority in the Bouches du Rhone will 
seat the whole of its candidates, leaving the minority 
in that Department entirely unrepresented. The name 
of a candidate locally popular might possibly creep in, 
being inserted on thousands of tickets, or in certain cireum- 
stances, the Committee of Caucus might, as a compromise, 
admit hostile names—as, for instance, if Clericals and Extre- 
mists joined to carry Avignon against Bonapartists—but as a 
rule, each Department would be represented by its dominant 
party, and that alone. Any division of it of a different colour 
of opinion would fail to send up a representative. 

The objections to this method of election are patent, and 
are very grave. In the first place, local minorities are extin- 
guished, and will either decline to vote altogether, or sympa- 
thise with agitators who advise resort to methods other than 
the ballot—to plébiscites, or even military revolts, The former 
result, indeed, is anticipated, and will be the justification for 
M. Bardoux’s suggestion in his Bill that all voting should be 
compulsory, under penalty of a moderate but sufficient fine. 
In Departments of which great cities are the centre, the pea- 
santry may be totally silenced by the workmen; while in 
Departments which are really only great cities, the wealthy, 
who live in quarters by themselves, will be absolutely crushed. 
Paris, for example, might, and probably would, send up twenty 
Clémenceaus. The whole ir.fluence, therefore, of each Depart- 
ment would be thrown one way; and the minority, though, no 
doubt, its opinions might be reflected in the Chamber by 
strangers from a distance, as the Conservatives of Glasgow are 
represented by the senior Members for Liverpool, would lose 
the gratification of seeing them represented by men whom it 
had itself elected. It would, therefore, lose much of its acute 
interest in politics, as has happened with the cultivated and 
wealthy in America. Moreover the divisions of party would tend 
to become geographical, or as the Americans say “ sectional,” or 
as the Italians prefer to say, “regional.” The old provincial boun- 
daries of France had often sound bases in differences either of 
character or circumstance, and entire regions, like Brittany, 
might be exclusively represented by the locally dominant party 
of the hour. How dangerous a mistake this might be has 
been shown in the whole modern history of France, and 
especially in that forgotten but most dangerous movement, the 
projected federation of Southern Departments during the war. 
And finally, it is not easy to believe that the system would not 
ultimately exclude great individualities from politics. It did 
not do so when first tried, but it was tried in a time of great 
danger, when the Committees were very new, and parties 
were doubtful of their own strength, and there was no time 
for the scheme to harden, or become debased. Its natural 
result is that wire-pullers should prepare lists, that they should 
regard obedience as the first of qualifications, and that they 
should omit from their lists all who might be suspected of in- 
dividuality, or who had become known enough to arouse strong 
animosities, The American President is very rarely, except by 
accident, the ablest man in the Union. Admitting, as we 
should do, that French tolerance for humdrum candidates is 
much less than English or American tolerance, we 
should still expect a gradual but certain deterioration 
in the capacity and independence of the Chamber, which 
would slowly be filled with men whom the Whips of the 
parties could praise as “ perfectly safe.” 

On the other hand, the advocates of the scrutin de liste have 
very strong arguments to adduce. They say the first necessity for 
France is to enable the electors to resist the pressure of personal 
and official and local influences. They think the rich too 
strong, and the Prefects and their subordinates too strong, and 
popular Clerics too strong, and even local agitators too strong, 
and they believe the election by list will paralyse them all. The 
electors called on to vote entire lists will vote on political or 
party grounds alone, and will not be moved by fear of indi- 
viduals, or listen to the argument that one bad Member can 
make little difference, in a Chamber of 600, They say also 
that eminent men of the right colour will be more certain of 





election than ever, for the Committees of selection will not be 
daunted by their local obscurity, or their want of influence in 
the arrondissement, or their want of money. The Committee 
must frame for each Department the list which will “go 
down ” best, and the best list will be that which has the most 
attractive names. Indeed, they apprehend that a few names, 
like M. Gambetta, M. Clémencean, and M. de Mun, may 
be found recorded in too many lists, so forcing bye-elections, 
They consider that the regional difficulty will always exist, 
and will not be intensified by the change; while they hold 
that it is expedient that Paris, being in the main Extremist, 
should return an Extremist representation. The minority may 
be disfranchised, but then the object of representation, as they 
contend, is to disfranchise minorities. Above all, they hold 
that the first necessity of France is to obtain a Chamber in 
which the majority shall be great, resolute, and consistent, 
shall attend to general and not sectional interests, and shall 
determinedly support a determined and progressive Govern- 
ment. They conceive they will obtain this result from the 
scrutin de liste, will paralyse the “ groups,” and will enable 
the dominant party to take great measures fearlessly. That 
they have reason for the last thought, they say, is proved by 
the conduct of the present Chamber itself, which is elected by 
arrondissement, and in which all branches of the Right are 
being aided by all the members who rely on local or petty 
interests for their seats to throw out the proposal. The 
opponents know, it is argued, how “ homogeneous ” the new 
Chamber will be, and are afraid it will not contain them. 
This, the election of a Chamber in which majority and 
minority shall be alike fairly uniform, and the minority, 
therefore, permanently powerless until the dissolution, is the 
true object of the Bill, and the one for which M. Gambetta, 
quitting his usual reserve, will, it is believed, give it all the 
support of his eloquence and his influence in the country. 

We feel the full force of the last argument, for we see how 
very difficult steady administration in France tends to become. 
The legislative power, and therefore the controlling power, 
rests with the Chamber, and the Chamber, being nearly exempt 
from the chance of a penal dissolution, splits by degrees into 
groups, which combine, and separate, and recombine, until 
steady government becomes almost impossible. But that evil 
only shows the immense loss which France sustains by de- 
priving the Executive of a reasonable power of dissolution. 
The groups are all-powerful, because the Executive cannot 
appeal from them at discretion to the electors who send them up. 
Any combination not disapproved by the Senate and M. Grévy 
together can upset any Government, even though the electors 
are all the while strongly in its favour. The constituency in 
France is not allowed its due weight in the Constitution, and 
therefore the “ groups” are allowed too much, The corrective 
for that evil is to replace a regulated power of dissolving in the 
hands of the Ministry, not to extinguish the voice of a 
minority till it has become a majority, and so reduce the civil 
history of France, and perhaps its whole history, to a series of 
sudden kaleidoscopic changes. We cannot feel sure that, without 
the power of dissolution, the scrutin de liste will be fatal to the 
groups. They may form again, and though they will 
form within the same dominant party, “Caves” are at 
least as dangerous to Administrations as Third Parties or 
strong minorities either. No party, especially no Liberal 
party, can exist without differences of opinion ; and if these are 
suppressed by any means, the first use of deliberative assem- 
blies ceases to be felt, the Chamber becomes a mere Sovereign, 
and, from its sense of absolute authority, a very bad one. So 
far as the serutin de liste extinguishes corrupt influences or 
official influences, it may do good, though we question if all 
“ natural influences ” can wisely be suppressed without deaden- 
ing local life ; but in extinguishing minorities, it will endanger 
the very life of the Representative system. If there is a 
necessity for a Republican Dictator—which we should strongly 
deny—let us have one, but not at the price of a system 
which enables each dominant party in turn to make its leader 
dictator, and suppresses not only power of action in the 
minority, but all power of argument and protest. So far as 
the scheme succeeds, it will tend to thrust the minor parties 
out of Parliament,—that is, to compel them to express them- 
selves through other means. What is that, but to lower pro 
tanto the moral authority of the Chamber, the only authority 
left in France to which all parties will bow, without even 
threatening an appeal? We may exaggerate the danger, and 
we do not forget some circumstances in France, such as the 
sturdiness of the great mass of electors who own property, 
which may mitigate it, but we cannot accept the scrutin d¢ 
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liste as an improvement in the electoral law. It will cure 
many evils of representation, but at the price of lowering and 
mutilating representation itself. 





SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN. 


N Sir Alexander Cockburn, we lose one who, after all due 
abatement has been made from the rather indiscriminate 
eulogies of the past week, must be acknowledged to have been 
a great, and in many respects a typical, Englishman. He 
came of a Scotch house, and had French blood in his veins ; 
but his nature, both in its strength and in its weaknesses, was 
thoroughly English. But he was an Englishman of a particu- 
lar epoch, who had survived all, or almost all, his contempo- 
raries, and lived on into a generation with whose ideas and 
aims he was not altogether at home. His vitality was so per- 
sistent, his powers so elastic, his resources so varied, that he 
often seemed as though he were one of ourselves, and we were 
tempted to forget that he belonged, in spirit as well as in 
time, to the Palmerstonian era. It was not a mere coincidence 
that the occasion which inspired his first great effort as a poli- 
tical speaker, and which revealed to the House of Commons 
his extraordinary faculty for argumentative rhetoric, was the 
Don Pacifico Debate. Don Pacifico was a poor creature ; his 
claims were of the most questionable kind ; Lord Palmerston’s 
interference had been even exceptionally blustering; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s condemnation of the whole business, to which 
Cockburn’s speech was a reply, correctly anticipated the verdict 
of history. Yet the debate was one long triumph for Lord 
Palmerston, and Cockburn’s success was as sudden and striking 
as any in Parliamentary annals, The explanation is that 
both men were, as they always remained, in hearty sympathy 
with the ideas which at that time formed the main 
part of the average Englishman’s political gospel, and which 
were eloquently summed up in the famous “ Civis Romanus 
sum” peroration with which Lord Palmerston ended his 
speech. To the end of his life, Sir Alexander Cockburn was 
constantly showing that his mind was under the dominion of 
the same class of ideas. A man of the widest culture 
and of excellent literary taste, he had the most sincere 
veverence for, and was always ready to give sonorous ex- 
pression to, the common-places of the English Constitution. 
The “ majesty of the Law,” the “liberty of the subject,’ the 
inviolability of constitutional rights and legal modes of pro- 
cedure, were themes which excited in him genuine enthu- 
siasm. The “common form” of the Bench had, in his 
‘eyes, real meaning and solemnity. To irreverent and scep- 
tical bystanders of a later generation, it was sometimes a 
matter of amusement to watch him clothing with his splendid 
rhetoric one or another of these well-worn platitudes. But 
this temper of mind was one which the Chief Justice shared 
with some of his most eminent predecessors, and has proved very 
serviceable in liberalising the interpretation and controlling the 
technicalities of the law. His memorable charge to the grand 
jury in the case of Nelson and Brand, was only a conspicuous 
illustration of the spirit of watchful and well-founded jealousy 
with which he regarded all encroachments upon legal freedom. 
In the less known case of ‘ Dawkins v. Lord Paulet,” where 
the majority of the Court decided, in accordance with previous 
authorities, that not even the presence of malice and the absence 
of reasonable cause can make injurious statements in the report 
of a superior military officer actionable at the suit of his inferior, 
the Chief Justice dissented from his colleagues. “ I cannot bring 
myself to think,” he said, in the course of a judgment of which 
the matter and the style are equally characteristic, “ that it is 
essential to the well-being of our military or naval force that 
where authority is intentionally abused, for the purpose of in- 
justice or oppression; where charges are prefered which, to 
the knowledge of the party preferring them, are intentionally 
unjust; where representations are made which the party 
making them knows to be slanderous and false, the party in- 
jured—whose professional prospects may have been ruined, 
and whose professional reputation may have been blasted— 
is to be told that the Queen’s Courts, in a country whose 
boast it is that there is no wrong without redress, are shut to 
his just complaint.” In this passage, the attitude in which 
Sir A. Cockburn approached the decisions of inferior tri- 
bunals, which were constantly being brought before him 
for review, comes out with unmistakable clearness. That 
in this land of law and liberty there is no wrong 
without a remedy, and that no remedies, except or 
beyond those prescribed by law, are either necessary or 
allowable, was with him an article of faith. Such a belief, 





a rth ial, 
while it quickens the zeal for justice which is the best qualit 
of a Judge, tends to blind the eyes to the imperfections andab wd 
which arouse the energy of the reformer. In Sir A. Céchbants 
case it did more, for it made him a persistent and powerf; i 
antagonist of legal reform. The fusion of Law and Equity 
the unification of the Courts, and the assimilation of = 
cedure, were changes which he strenuously opposed, ol to 
which, even after their adoption, he never disguised his 
hostility. It may be admitted that many of his criticisms 
were justified, and that the new system has not as yet realised 
all that was expected of it. But that it has effected some 
considerable improvements, few candid observers will den 
The Lord Chief Justice of England, however, could neyer 
bring himself to relish the legislation which had transformed 
his ancient and illustrious office into that of President of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. , 

The question whether he was or was not a great J udge will 
be answered differently, according to the view taken of the 
requirements of his post. That he was a great lawyer, in the 
technical sense in which Lord Wensleydale was and Lord 
Blackburn is so reputed, no one would think of asserting, 
It is probable, indeed, that few of his predecessors were ag 
deficient in what may be called “ black-letter ” knowledge as 
he was, when he first mounted the Bench. It may be doubted, 
however, whether, in his position, this was a serious 
disadvantage; and it is certain that with him, as with 
Lord Denman, against whom the same complaint used to 
be made, it was more than counterbalanced by the possession 
of resources in which he had no rival among his colleagues, 
His voice and manner were as near perfection as such things 
well can be. His dignity was so impressive and his courtesy 
so winning, that the late Dr. Kenealy was probably almost the 
only man who ever ventured to be impertinent to him. His 
intellectual gifts were equally remarkable. We doubt whether 
he has ever been surpassed in that highest department of the 
art of advocacy, which consists in the telling of a complicated 
story with perfect lucidity, and without suppression, addition, 
or comment, and yet in such a way as to lead the mind of the 
hearer irresistibly, and as it were spontaneously, to the desired 
conclusion. Sir A. Cockburn’s summings-up were, for the most 
part, efforts of this kind. He held, and we think rightly, that it 
is the duty of the Judge in charging the Jury to do something 
more than chop up the evidence into small pieces, and cram it 
raw down their throats. It was, as a rule, not difficult to gather 
from his summing-up which way he thought the verdict ought 
to go. Accordingly, he was not unfrequently accused by 
stupid people of partiality, when he had in reality only done 
what every Judge who is determined to prevent the defeat of 
justice is from time to time bound to do. There is no doubt 
that he was seen at his best when presiding over a Criminal 
Court or sitting at Nisi Prius. That he had a weakness for 
sensational cases must be acknowledged; but may not the 
same thing be said of the great Lord Mansfield, and of Lord 
Campbell, and, indeed, of almost every Judge whose posi- 
tion has allowed him to gratify his tastes? In Bane he 
had the good or the bad fortune to sit for years side by side 
with the greatest living master of the Common Law. Of 
the judgments which are recorded in the Reports of the 
Queen’s Bench during the last twenty years, it is no disparage- 
ment to his memory to say that those of the Chief Justice 
will not be the most frequently cited. The elaborate 
learning with which his prepared decisions abound, has 
sometimes rather the air of having been got up for 
the occasion. But they display an intellectual grasp, 4 
felicity of expression, a familiarity with other systems of law, 
and an insight into the principles of general jurisprudence, 
which are not too common in the English Courts, and which 
will cause them to be remembered and admired by posterity. 

The best tribute to the memory of the late Chief Justice is 
the feeling, which is, we believe, universal, both in the legal 
profession and in the country, that his loss has left a blank 
which cannot be supplied. His many-sided talents, his exu- 
berant energy, and his brilliant career, prolonged with unabated 
vigour and success through the life-time of two generations, 
made him a unique figure among our public men. His name 
was associated in the popular mind with a very definite and 
very interesting personality. The people knew him, under- 
stood him, and were proud of him; and though a fit successor 
to his vacant office may not be difficult to find, it will be 
long before the void which his death has caused will 
cease to be felt. He was a great judge, and an even greater 
power. 
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—_—_—_—" 
DR. PUSEY AND MR. DALE, 


HE difference of temper between Dr. Pusey’s letter and 
the letter of “ A Diocesan Chancellor ” will blind a 

good many people to the fact that, though the one writes 
like a Christian and the other like a bruiser, the Christian 
js in the wrong, and the bruiser substantially in the 
right, The defenders of Mr. Dale seem to have 
got their notions of law from the times of the Stuarts. 
When Parliaments seldom sat, it may have been true 
that “the only way of testing a Judge-made law is 
to disobey it.” But the way to test a Judge-made law 
now-a-days is to move the Legislature to alter it. If the 
interpretation put upon the Ornaments Rubric by the Judicial 
Committee appears to any of the Clergy to be a wrong inter- 
retation, they ought to get Convocation so to alter the word- 
ing of the rubric as to make it plain that it allows the use 
of vestments, and then to ask Parliament to consent to that 
alteration. It will, perhaps, be objected, that to do this 
would be to admit the right of the State to legislate in 
spiritual matters. But on any theory the State must 
have a co-ordinate voice in making changes in the 
Prayer-book of the Established Church, and a modifica- 
cation of the Ornaments Rubric designed to override the 
interpretation of the existing rubric by the Court of Final 
Appeal would be to all intents and purposes a new rubric. 
If Parliament refused to pass the Rubric proposed by Convo- 
cation, it would then be for the Clergy to consider whether 
they thought the matter grave enough to justify them in 
putting an end to their present relations with the State. 
There is, we admit, a difficulty about the adoption of this 
plan, It is this,—that there is not the remotest chance of 
getting Convocation to propose an Ornaments Rubric which 
shall make it clear beyond dispute that vestments are legal. 
Mr. Portal, in a letter we print to-day, virtually concedes this. 
He is gallantly endeavouring to answer our inquiry, “ Where 
is the vote of Convocation pronouncing the Ritualist interpre- 
tation of the Ornaments Rubric to be the true interpretation ?” 
and he does so by referring us to a resolution of the Lower House 
of the Southern Province, passed on July 3rd, 1879, which says 
that “he that ministereth in the Holy Communion may use, 
with the surplice and stole, the other vestures specified in the 
First Prayer-book of King Edward VI.” It may be observed, 
in passing, that even if this had been a resolution of both 
Convocations, it would have been a perfectly barren one, unless 
some steps had been taken to get it adopted by Parliament. 
The Book of Common Prayer has the force of statute law, and 
cannot be legally altered, except by the process by which other 
statute laws are altered. But the resolution quoted by Mr. 
Portal is not a resolution even of one Convocation. It is 
simply an expression of opinion on the part of the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury. ‘The southern 
Bishops, no doubt,” says Mr. Portal, with a calmness which 
almost forces us to believe that, by some change unnoticed by 
us, the Church of England has become Presbyterian, ‘ did 
not agree to the resolution which I have quoted.” Ap- 
parently, upon Mr. Portal’s theory of episcopal govern- 
ment, it is a matter of perfect indifference whether 
the Bishops agree to a resolution of their clergy or 
not. Their only title to consideration depends on their re- 
presenting the clergy,—at least, Mr. Portal seems to consider 
their claims to a voice upon the ritual of the Church disposed 
of by the statement that they ‘‘ represent no one but them- 
selves.” We will not presume to set our opinion against Mr. 
Portal’s on a question of theology, though we are certainly 
under the impression that the prevailing opinion over Catholic 
Europe for many centuries has been that episcopacy is of 
divine institution. But however unimportant the Bishops may 
be from the point of view of the theologian, we submit that 
they have considerable importance in England from the point 
of view of the ecclesiastical lawyer. It may be quite wrong 
that their consent should be necessary to make a resolution of 
the clergy a vote of Convocation, but as the law stands it un- 
doubtedly is necessary. Mr. Portal is precisely in the position in 
which an Irish tenant would be who should claim compensation 
for eviction for non-payment of rent, and give as his reason the 
fact that the Disturbance Bill had been passed by the House 
of Commons. ‘The Lords, no doubt,’ he might say, ‘did 
hot agree to the Bill I have quoted. But the Lords represent 
20 one but themselves.’ Mr. Portal is probably quite 
teady to acknowledge that the consent of both Houses 
essential to the making of an Act of Parliament. It is 
Rot easy to see how he arrives at the notion that the consent 





of both Houses is immaterial to the making of an Act of 
Convocation. 

We confess, however, that a good deal of indignation against 
the Bishops is excusable, when they show so entire an inability 
to take in the gravity of the situation as has this week been 
displayed by the Bishop of London. He has not time, 
1t seems, to write about Mr. Dale’s imprisonment. The 
whole relations of the Church with the State are 
being strained as they have not been strained since the 
Reformation. One of his own clergy is actually lying in 
prison rather than, as he thinks, disobey his conscience, with, 
so far as now appears, no prospect of being released for three 
years to come, and then only after having been deprived of 
his benefice. Other clergy are preparing to follow him to 
gaol, and it is expected that next Sunday the law will be dis- 
obeyed by a large number of clergymen who have hitherto 
obeyed it, Yet ail the Bishop of London has to say about 
these matters is that he has really no time to write about 
them! There have been many Gallios in lawn-sleeves before 
Dr. Jackson, but never one who has proclaimed his indiffer- 
ence so openly. What makes it even more wonderful is that 
the Bishop evidently does not know that he is a Gallio. The 
common routine work of his diocese seems to him of in- 
finitely more importance than an event which may possi- 
bly be looked back to as the last stage in the history 
of the Established Church of England. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Portal says that it is the conduct of 
the Bishops that “is bringing about a catastrophe.” 

Dr. Pusey did not know of this latest and most won- 
derful example of episcopal inability to discern the signs 
of the times, when he wrote that “no Bishops, however 
selected, could condemn the Clergy for obeying a rubric 
of the Prayer-book which they themselves put into their 
hands.” We suspect that the Anglican Episcopate, as a body, 
would be capable of making concessions to public opinion by 
the side of which the alleged “ policy” of the Judicial Com- 
mittee would be a very venial offence. But the remarkable 
thing is that Dr. Pusey should ignore what we imagined to 
be an unchallenged principle of Canon law—that the jurisdic- 
tion of a Court depends on the character of the person from 
whom the authority is derived, not on that of the persons by whom 
the delegated authority is exercised. If a lay Judge appoints 
a bishop as his deputy, the decisions of the bishop are the 
decisions of a lay Court. If a spiritual Judge appoints a lay- 
man as his deputy, the decisions of the layman are the deci- 
cisions of a spiritual Court. The old Court of Arches was a 
spiritual Court, though the Judges were always laymen, because 
those Judges were appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The old Court of Delegates was a Lay Court, even though, as 
Dr. Pusey says, the delegates, until the time of James I., were 
bishops, not laymen, because those bishops were appointed by 
the Crown. Before the Ritualists can make out their plea that 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee is in any vital sense 
a new jurisdiction, they must prove that the Court of Delegates 
was a spiritual Court. If it was not, if, canonically, it had 
precisely the same claims to the obedience of the Clergy—neither 
more nor fewer—that the Judicial Committee has, they will 
find it hard to explain why it is incumbent upon them to 
resist the present tribunal, while it was not incumbent on 
their predecessors to resist former tribunals, Although, however, 
the position of the Ritualists seems to us absolutely untenable 
in law, we heartily agree with Mr. Portal in his closing 
remarks :—“ If disestablishment and disruption come, it will 
be entirely owing to want of statesmanship—ze., large- 
hearted tolerance —on the part of our de facto rulers.” 
Whether Parliament wishes to have an Established Church 
in which Ritualism is tolerated, we shall not pretend to say: 
but we are sure that an attempt to maintain an Established 
Church in which Ritualism is not tolerated will be exceed- 
ingly likely to bring the whole edifice about our ears. Perhaps, 
in the course of a few months or so, when he has broken the 
neck of his more pressing business, the Bishop of London may 
find time to give a few minutes’ thought to this aspect of Mr. 
Dale’s case. It is one that is not without its importance, if 
only from the point of view cf vested interests. 








JEWISH SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 
HE success of the Jews in Western and Central Europe, of 
which so much is being said just now in Germany, is not, 
we think, very hard to understand. The Jewish, like every other 
tolerably pure race, has its own distinctive quality, and that 
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quality, which is substantially quickness of insight, or, to use a 
simpler phrase, intelligent keenness, happens, under the condi- 
tions of modern society, to be exceedingly valuable. ‘There are 
many other qualities which the race has never displayed, and 
which are also very important. They have never founded a 
State of any magnitude, though they have always been more 
numerous than the Romans who conquered the world, and now 
exceed in numbers any of the minor peoples of Europe. They 
have never made even an effort to become a nation, which, 
in recent times, at all events, would have been easy for 
them, on better soils than Palestine. With a momentary 
exception in Moorish Spain, they have never dominated 
any people, or conciliated any people, even in the East, 
where they have had fair chances; or founded any great 
city, or done anything except in theology, of which his- 
tory hitherto has found itself compelled to take great notice. 
It may hereafter be compelled to describe Lassalle and Marx, 
but the hour of triumph for their ideas, if it is ever to arrive, 
has not come yet. They have never since the Maccabees produced 
a great soldier, for Massena was only second-rate, the Jewish 
Chief of the Staff on the Austrian side did not succeed at 
Sadowa, and we cannot yet credit them with a statesman of 
the first class. Lord Beaconsfield is hardly more than a great 
party leader in politics, though he has a certain genius for 
apprehending the passing waves of emotion in the British 
people; Herr Lasker has never overthrown a Government, 
M. Crémieux proved a failure at Bordeaux, M. Fould was only a 
clear-headed banker, Sir H. Drummond Wolff has scarcely made 
a mark, and if M. Gambetta is, as the Jewish papers say, Hebrew 
by descent, he is at once the strongest representative of the 
race and the one whose blood is least pure. The Jews have 
never produced a very great engineer, and, curiously enough, 
have not risen to the front rank among the captains of industry. 
We can recall no man of the race who, as inventor, is on a level 
with Arkwright; or, as manufacturer, with Titus Salt; or, as 
contractor, with Mr. Brassey ; for Herr Strousberg, who in the 
range of his ideas was decidedly greater than any of the three, 
failed, being beaten, we have always thought, by qualities the 
world does not attribute to Jews, an over-fervid imagination and 
breadth of enterprise. 'The Jew has not the constructive faculties 
in any unusual degree, and still less the industrial ; in fact, he pro- 
duces nothing, neither buildings, nor food, nor ships; but he has 
keen intelligence and great strenuousness, and in our day keen 
intelligence tells, while strenuousness, in many departments of 
life, compensates for industry. The Jew succeeds as a lawyer, 
as an official, as a professor, as an advocate, as a Parliamentary 
debater, as a proprietor of journals, as a physician, and in many 
walks of literature, occasionally, as in Heine’s case, rising to 
the highest. That he is a great wealth-maker, we should, if we 
had the courage to defy a universal prepossession, be inclined to 
deny, for he adds nothing to the wealth of the world, and 
the mass of his nation remains, therefore, poor to penury, 
no poverty surpassing that of Russian, Polish, German, 
and Austrian Jews, that is, of the enormous majority’; but he 
has mastered the secret that money is to be made rapidly by 
the distribution of products; he has been compelled, by the 
oppression of centuries, to comprehend exactly the value of 
paper ” and the mode of dealing with them, and 
his intellect being exactly fitted to the work, whenever he gets 
fair-play in those departments of life he beats all competitors, 
except, perhaps, Armenians and Parsees. The Armenians 
have never invaded the orderly countries, and _ have, 
therefore, never been able to accumulate freely; and 
the Parsees have confined their great capacities to rather 
too narrow a field, the trade of India and a few ports of 
the Southern-Asiatic coasts. Neither Armenian, Parsee, nor 
Christian, however, will labour as the Jew labours in his own 
groove, take half the trouble, or watch opportunity with half 
the aggressive intelligence. Within his limits the Jew succeeds, 
and as he is extremely strenuous, rarely burdens himself with 
more education than he needs—for though Jews are among the 
most cultivated of mankind, the majority care more to be lin- 
guists, mathematicians, and masters of the ways of trade—and 
has the sympathy of his entire people, he rises more rapidly and 
with less friction than his competitors, till in some places 
every prominent person seems to be more or less a Jew, 
and Dr. Stocker’s fierce epigram becomes literally true,—“ At 
the post-mortem examination of a body, lately there were present 
the district physician, the lawyer, the surgeon, and a fourth 
Official, all Jews, and none but the corpse was German. Behold 
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a picture of the present!” The success is won fairly enough 
by qualities which his rivals might display, if they had them. 
—by intelligence, effort, and readiness to accept all inevitable 
conditions. The only advantages Jews possess is their cosmo. 
politan character, which is an accident; their mutual sympathy, 
which, though sometimes carried rather far—as in the fee]. 
ing which the Jews of all countries have displayed for Lord 
Beaconsfield—is natural in an oppressed race; and a certain 
limitation of sympathy to their own people, which makes 
all Christians deem them hard. Read Lord Beaconsfielg 
upon Irishmen or on English politics, and then read him on hig 
own people, and mark the difference of the passion. Trades’ 
Unionism, however, even upon a large scale, is not in itself 
immoral, and in Asia “ white men” hold together against dark 
men quite as strongly as Jews have ever done against the 
Gentiles among whom they dwell. 

It is more easy to explain why Jews succeed than why they 
fail, but in one respect they certainly do fail. They genuinely 
desire to be liked by the peoples among whom they sojourn, 
and they are not liked, either in Asia, or America, or Europe, 
This is not due to their creed, for Asia tolerates all creeds, and 
their cultus, depending on pedigree, gives no offence by pro 
selytism, while in Europe whole classes hold a faith hardly dis. 
tinguishable from theirs. Nor is it their conception of life which 
is offensive. Jews have become an adaptable race ; they do not 
reverence asceticism, and their idea of luxury, apart from a 
certain love of splendour, which the East thinks magnificent 
and the West vulgar, differs very little from that of their com. 
petitors. The rich German, or Frenchman, or Englishman hag 
not much right to talk about Jewish profusion, or his hunger 
after material comfort, or even his fondness for display. Still, 
the Jew is disliked, as his rivals, living like him, are not 
disliked, and in all Western countries things are pare 
doned to successful natives which in successful Jews 
arouse the bitterest resentment. The reason is alleged 
to be want of patriotism, but though the Jews are often 
cosmopolitan, and in countries where they are persecuted 
distinctly hostile to the oppressive régime—a_ hostility rising in 
States like Roumania to a passion—they often can be and are 
patriotic. There are no more decided Germans, Frenchmen, or 
Italians than the Jews of those countries; and the English Jews 
would be English, too, were they not so few, and so impatient 
of the English temperament. The main reasons, we believe, 
for the dislike are two,—the first being that the Jews in all 
countries remain Jews, that is, distinctive, and thereby acquire 
the dislike with which any foreign race whatever similarly 
successful would be regarded; and the second, that they are 
an exceedingly pushing people. They are not more disliked than 
the Scotch were, and the Greeks are, in England, or than the Poles 
are in those districts of Germany where the races come in contact, 
The Jews say, of course, everywhere, that they are merely citizens 
with a distinctive creed; but citizens with a distinctive creed 
rarely refuse to intermarry, do not live so completely among them- 
selves, do not help each other so markedly, and are not separated 
from the majority by so unmistakable a difference of appearance. 
They are separate, and with the mass of mankind separation 
implies hostility, more especially when, as in this case, separation 
is not accompanied and palliated by seclusion. The Jew is 
everywhere except in the open fields, in all societies, in all 
marts, in all streets, and everywhere is the least secluded of 
men,—the man, in fact, who makes himself the most visible. He 
is gregarious, not solitary ; a man of society, not a recluse; 4 
pushing man, not a retiring, and far less a humble one. There, 
we suspect, we arrive at the final secret of popular dislike. “My 
people,” said one of the most accomplished and best born of their 
number to the writer, “ have all one foible which breeds trouble: 
All Jews are vain.” They like to be at the top, to be great m 
society, to be en evidence everywhere, to be important, and to make 
their importance felt. They all, if they grow rich, ask rank at 
the Sovereigns’ hands. They all, not without reason, are full 
of the pride of pedigree, and look down on other races as both 
parvenus and stupid. They assert themselves strongly, with 
a certain triumph, as of people to whom justice has been done 
at last; and as self-assertion has till recently been difficult, 
their manners have often become, as a witty American said, “a 
little large in proportion.” Their method of asserting themselves 
is not their fault, for all Orientals not of the highest type pursue 
it, a wealthy Baboo, or Parsee, or Persian asserting himself in 
just the same way, with a certain swell and fuss, but it makes 
them prominent; and, granted a separate people, very suc 
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cessful, very conspicuous, and very vain, planted among 
another people much more numerous, much less suc- 
cessful, and rather proud than vain, the two understand- 
ing each other’s language perfectly, and being close enough 
to differentiate each other at a glance and follow each other’s 
nuances of manner, we have all the materials of popular dislike. 
We doubt its being very deep, even in Germany, where, after 
all, there is a rooted respect for the intellectuality which is the 
Jew characteristic ; and believe that with the existing distress, 
which embitters the country against all who are rich and extra- 
yagant, it will pass away, if not as completely as in France, at 
least as much as in England, where Jewish blood is no bar at 
all, and where Jews of the Synagogue reach every kind of office 
at least twice as easily as Roman Catholics. There is here, as 
in Germany, a philosophic distrust of the influence the Jewish 
mind, which is very separate, may exert on politics, journalism, 
and theology ; but it is not a popular dislike, properly so called. 
If it were, it would be exhibited at the hustings. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. 

ORD BEACONSFIELD’S worldly wisdom has changed 
L singularly little with age. It was as ripe as it was ever 
to become, in “ Coningsby ;” it is neither richer nor poorer in 
“ Endymion.” There are whole fields of life into which Lord 
Beaconsfield has hardly ever had a wish to peep. There is 
hardly a touch of genuinely moral reflection in all his many 
novels. His heroes are never anxious to do right for the sake 
of right, never troubled at having done wrong because it is 
wrong. The very words “right” and “wrong” appear 
to have lost all their meaning for him. And all the ex- 
perience whica is connected with this class of ideas will 
be found to be almost unobserved by him. He understands 
what he calls a “ mission,” but a mission is with him simply 
a sense of power and of destiny, not a sense of self-devotion. 
He has not a glimpse of the meaning of self-reproach or re- 
morse, or even of the difference between failure and humiliation. 
Again, he has no interest in science, and has gathered none 
of the worldly wisdom of science,—which, we need not say, is a 
great store. It is, perhaps, oddest of all that Lord Beacons- 
field, though a literary man, betrays hardly any interest in 
literature. That he has studied Byron and Shelley, and written 
a book about them, in which their characters and fates are almost 
as oddly mixed up and interchanged as are the real characters 
of Lord Palmerston and Louis Napoleon with the strangely 
distorted sketches of them given in his new book under the names 
of Lord Roehampton and Prince Florestan, we all know. But 
where is the evidence in Mr. Disraeli’s books that any one great 
poem, any one great romance, any one great work of humour, 
has ever fully occupied his mind, and suggested to him even a 
scrap of subtle literary criticism? Is he even aware that 
Keats wrote a great poem with the same title as his 
new novel? Are Mr. St. Barbe and Mr. Gushy, in this 
new story, really meant as suggestions, however faint, of 
Thackeray and Dickens? One can hardly help thinking 
so. But if that be the case, how infinitely barren has been 
his study of their works, how wholly has the cleverness of 
the latter sketch been due to some rather malicious glimpse 
of Mr. Thackeray, in one of his half-whimsical moods of literary 
ili-humour. Nothing is to us more strange than the extra- 
ordinary limitation of the field of view of a man whose genius 
isso undeniable as Lord Beaconsfield’s. 

Take the new book, which is full of records of the worldly 
wisdom by which he has governed his own career. And let us 
see what it amounts to. Of course, there is the old teaching 
that race is an enormous factor in politics, but that in consider- 
ing race you must not be deceived by empty names like the 
“Latin race,” though it may be well to play with names some- 
times, for the purpose of deceiving others. Of course, there is 
the teaching that women, again, are a great factor in political 
Success,—that if a man can but command the complete de- 
Votion of a few considerable women, he will find himself 
wafted, as if, by magic, over difficulties which he would not 
otherwise surmount at all. That is a bit of teaching from the 
Personal experience of Lord Beaconsfield, which is probably not 
very sound for the purposes of the rest of the world. If, indeed, 
a man can command, like Endymion, that curious power of 
alternating cold bursts of passion which do him no harm, but 
interest these considerable women in him, with the complete 
indifference that always comes to his aid as soon as he needs 





it, he may be safe in trusting to this agency. But for the poli- 
tical world at large, Lord Beaconsfield’s teaching on this sub- 
ject is likely to be much more misleading than effectual. Then, 
of course, there is the teaching that the elements of politica’ 
power are often thrown away, unless there be “a commanding 
individual will” to use them; a lesson urged both in relation 
to the Whig Ministries of the years 1832-1841, and to the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. Again, there is the permanent 
teaching of Sidonia, taken up again in this new tale chiefly by 
his alter ego, Mr. Neuchatel, that you should not be seriously, 
or at least for any long time, discomposed by anything that 
touches the affections, that you should keep down suscepti- 
bility by cultivating a “salutary hardness ;” that you should 
rather “cherish affection than indulge grief,” though “every 
one must follow their mood ;” that suicide, for instance, shows 
“a want of imagination,” the deficiency in a suicide being 
not that he thinks too little of the purposes of suffering, but 
too little of the innumerable chances of escaping from it. 

And then, again, there is the record of the many lessons 
of political tact in which Mr. Disraeli was always a proficient. 
First, we are told a good deal of the use of Private Secretaries 
and of the pleasantness of the mutual relation between a sedulous 
private secretary and his chief. ‘There is usually in the 
relation an identity of interest, and that of the highest 
kind; and the perpetual difficulties, the alternations of 
triumph and defeat, develope devotion. A youthful secretary 
will naturally feel some degree of enthusiasm for his chief, 
and a wise Minister will never stint his regard for one 
in whose intelligence and honour he finds he can place con- 
fidence.” Such a Minister, even if be has been working 
with his private secretary all day, always greets his private 
secretary again, wherever he meets him, with the greatest con- 
sideration, because he knows that such a recognition will raise 
the young man “in the eyes of the social herd, who always 
observe little things, and generally form from them their 
opinions of great affairs.” Then, of course, there is the old, 
maxim of men of tact, that if you want to succeed in what yor 
are about, you should never show your hand too much,—* Tact 
teaches you when to be silent. Inquirers who are always in- 
quiring never learn anything.” And there is the observation 
that ‘“‘ every one, to a certain extent, is a mannerist; every one 
has his ways ;”’ and that, if you want to increase by your help 
the efficiency of another to the highest point, you must 
acquiesce in that mannerism, and drop into those ways. 
Further, if you study opportunity, you will often shorten the 
basiness of life. Lord Roehampton, the Foreign Minister, is 
in this story accustomed to give foreign Ambassadors audiences 
after the shooting parties. “He thought it was a specific 
against their being too long. He used to say, ‘The first 
dinner-bell often brings things toa point.’” And again, ina 
higher key ;—‘ Great men should think of Opportunity and 
not of Time. ‘Time is the excuse of feeble and puzzled spirits.” 

And finally, there is a fund of observation in all Mr. Disraeli’s 
books,—and perhaps it is the subtlest kind of observation he 
ever gives us,—of the intermediate world between real feeling 
and mere imagination, of the thing most like to sentiment 
which exists in utterly unfeeling minds, of the thing farthest 
removed from sentiment which exists in thoroughly sentimental 
minds. Jor instance, in Lord Beaconsfield’s study of the 
thoroughly selfish Peer, he says :—‘* He seemed to like meeting 
men with whom he had been at school. There is certainly a 
magic in the memory of schoolboy friendships,—it softens the 
heart, and even affects the nervous system of those who have 
no hearts.” And similarly, he is always studying, and studying 
very skilfully, the unsentimental side of sentiment itself, even 
of the sentiment of women. You can see that Lord Beacons- 
field does not really like women with soft hearts. He likes 
women capable of great devotion, but capable of trampling under 
foot all personal feelings, for their own purposes; and he likes 
men who calmly accept that sacrifice, and think it the right 
thing for women to do. 





If we were to sum up in a word the worldly wisdom of Lord 
Beaconsfield, we should say it tanght first the value of 
ambition, and next, the use of the tools with which ambition 
may most effectually work. The poor, if they desire wealth, 
should achieve it, and may be reasonably satisfied with achieving 
it; the rich, who have it already, should desire power which 
they have not got, and obtain that power. Lady Montfort’s 
reproach to her husband is the reproach Mr. Disraeli must very 
often haye addressed in his heart to the great landowners and Peers 
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“< What,’ she would say, ‘ are rank and wealth 
to us? We were born to them. We want something that 
we were not born to. You reason like a parvenu. Of course, 
if you had created your rank and your riches, you might rest 
on your oars, and find excitement in the recollection of what 
you had achieved. A man of your position ought to govern the 
country, and it always was so in old days.’”” There you have 
the true Lord Beaconsfield,—* Set your mind to attain some 
form of power which you have not got, but which you may earn 
wholly for yourself, and your life will be more or less happy, if 
you are faithful to that pursuit, and show capacity as well as 
fidelity.” This, with the maxims embodying the chief points 
of his own experience in working out this problem, is Lord 
Beaconsfield’s stock of worldly wisdom, as illustrated in 
Endymion.” It seems to us a very humble stock of worldly 
wisdom, and yet, no doubt, it has served well one of the 
most singularly successful men of his age and country. 
But we think there is sufficient evidence that though 
Lord Beaconsfield’s success has been wonderful, the aims in 
which he has succeeded have been singularly narrow, and sin- 
gularly alloyed with a metal that can only be called base. 


of this'country. 





THE PHOTOPHONE. 
HE world cannot keep pace with the scientific surprises of 
this age. Before sufficient time has elapsed to make one 
startling invention familiar, another equally astonishing is 
already the subject of lectures and newspaper articles. Before 
the telephone, the microphone, and the phonograph have found 
their way into common use, a still more extraordinary instru- 
ment is announced,—one of which the results are as unexpected 
by the scientific as they are incredible to the ordinary mind. 
We hear of conversation being carried on by means of a 
trembling beam of light, and incredulity reaches its climax 
when it is whispered that the Photophone may enable us to 
hear the rise and fall of those gigantic storms that are con- 
stantly sweeping over the sun’s surface. Is it possible that the 
revelations of modern science—condemned as materialistic 
and prosaic—can thus outstrip the wildest flights of the 
imagination ? 

The Photophone is the latest development of Professor 
Graham Bell’s ingenuity, and for its scientific novelty, if not 
for its practical utility, well deserves a brief description. One 
of the elementary bodies, named selenium, and allied to sulphur, 
is known to undergo certain changes in its melecular structure 
when light falls upon it. These changes cause the very high 
resistance it offers to the passage of an electric current to vary 
slightly, and this curious effect, hitherto believed to be unique, 
has lately been the subject of investigation by various English 
physicists. It occurred to several that this substance might be 
employed as a sort of telephone, a beam of light being used to 
replace the conducting wires of the usual forms of these in- 
struments. Professor Graham Bell, the discoverer of the tele- 
phone, to whom, amongst others, this idea occurred, has had 
the good-fortune to throw that thought into practical shape. 

A mirror, from which is reflected a powerful beam of light, 
may be caused to vibrate by means of the voice. These vibra- 
tions toss the beam of light slightly to and fro, and this vibrat- 
ing beam falls upon a selenium receiver, through which an 
electric current is passing, thereby creating slight variations in 
the resistances the current encounters. ‘These tiny variations 
in electric resistance can be detected and rendered audible by 
that wonderfully sensitive little instrument, the Bell telephone. 
This was the conception which Jed Professor Bell to announce, 
in a lecture delivered before the Royal Institution so long ago 
as 1878, the “ possibility of hearing a shadow fall upon a piece 
of selenium.’ Within the last few months, he has succeeded in 
putting this into practical execution. 

In the articulating photophone, a beam of light, derived either 
from an artificial source or from the Sun, is thrown by a mirror 
on to the transmitter, which is a small disc of silvered glass, 
with a tube and mouthpiece attached. The beam of light 
reflected from the transmitter is focussed as nearly as pos- 
sible upon the distant receiver. When, therefore, words 
are spoken into the mouth-piece, the disc becomes agitated, 
alters slightly in shape, and, therefore, in its focal length, 
and thus affects the receiving-station, by throwing upon 
it a greater or less amount of light, according as the 
beam is in or out of focus. If absolutely accurate adjust- 
ment were possible, and all disturbing elements could be 
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eliminated, the varying amount of illumination received at the 
distant end would wholly depend upon the variations in sound 
at the transmitting end, and an exact reproduction of the 
original sounds would be obtained. This we cannot expect yet 
but the results already obtained lead one to hope that in time 
even this may be achieved. 

The receiver of the photophone, as at present arranged, con. 
sists of a large concave mirror, which reflects and focusses the 
light upon a selenium cell; this is connected witha battery, and 
a couple of ordinary telephones are included in the circuit, The 
selenium cell is very ingeniously adapted by Professor Bell to 
its purpose. It consists of alternate discs of brass and mica 
the edges of which are coated with selenium, pared to make 
it as thin as possible, whilst yet exposing a sufficiently 
large surface to the action of the light. Any increase of 
light, falling upon this selenium cell, lessens its electric 
resistance ; hence the vibrations of the mirror (caused by the 
words spoken into the mouthpiece by the transmitter), altering 
somewhat the amount of light received upon the cell, reproduce 
themselves audibly, by means of the greater or less amount of 
electricity thereby transmitted through the telephone. Both 
transmitter and receiver must, of course, be so supported as to 
be free to move, according to the direction in which the beam 
has to be sent or received. 

There are many difficulties in the practical working of this 
little instrument, but though entirely satisfactory results have 
not yet been obtained, the principle is beyond dispute that 
sound and light can act upon one another in the manner 
described. Articulate speech has been transmitted by means 
of the telephone to a distance of some 230 yards, the voice being 
heard sometimes almost as loudly as in talking through an 
ordinary telephone, though the sound varies in intensity in an 
unaccountable manner. 

Professor Bell has arrived at many interesting results while 
experimenting upon this instrument. He has found that curious 
molecular changes take place not_only in selenium, but also in 
thin surfaces of almost any substance ; so that they respond, 
by audible vibrations, to the action of an intermittent beam of 
light. There is a great difference, however, in the sensitiveness 
of the different substances ; vulcanite is one of the best, carbon 
is very good, but water is absolutely irresponsive, and glass, 
unsilvered, is also bad. Upon this discovery, Professor Bell 
has constructed a simple form of photophone for transmitting 
musical tones. 

A beam of light is thrown upon a mirror, and focussed by a 
lens as before ; at the focus is a disc, perforated round its cir- 
cumference with numerous holes. From this disc, which can be 
rotated so that the beam passes through a varying number of 
holes, according to the speed of rotation, the light passes on 
to a receiving disc of ebonite, from whence the sounds are con- 
veyed by a tube to the listener. That these musical sounds— 
which are much louder than the spoken words—are really due 
to the action of light or radiant energy of some form, may be 
easily proved, for when the beam is interrupted by means of a 
disc of some opaque body, though the perforated dise is still 
rotating, nothing is heard at the receiver. No wires are needed as 
conductors between the transmitter and the receiver; the beam of 
light forms the only necessary connection, and this beam of light, 
with the simple apparatus described, has been the means of 
conveying distinct musical sounds to a distance of more than a 
mile. Not that even this distance is a necessary limit, for there is 
no reason why the sound should not be carried as far as the 
light can be thrown. We have here, in fact, a musical heliostat. 

The real cause of the molecular changes accompanying this 

action of an intermittent beam of light upon different sub- 
stances is not yet certain. It appears probable, however, that 
the varying electric resistances of selenium are directly due to 
light; whilst, as with the radiometer, radiant heat is probably 
the real source of those molecular changes which produce the 
audible vibrations of vuleanite and other bodies. Whether, 
however, it be heat or light which is the original source of these 
vibrations, the wonder is equally great; for, if it be heat, the 
molecules composing the substance must be cooled and heated 
with sufficient rapidity to respond to vibrations, of which there 
may be many hundreds in a second. Science is every day 
showing us that we are only beginning to discern the subtler 
potencies of matter and energy, and we find that the goal of to- 
day becomes the starting-point of to-morrow, and that a barrier 
is no sooner reached, than it becomes a gateway to new and 
wider views of truth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
aS aes 
A PYRENEAN HOLIDAY.—V. TO LUCHON. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$12,—The change from Saint Sauveur to Bagnéres de Bigorre is 
a plunge from perfect peace into the gay world, even at the end 
of September when the season 1s quite over. We went by way 
of Tarbes, partly because “ Lady Kidderminster,” in Miss 
Thackeray's tale, had been “beaucoup frappée” with the gaiety 
of the market-day there, and partly because “ Geoffry Smith” 
made his final and successful offer to Esther in some room at the 
Tarbes station, which I desired to identify, though in vain; for, to 
tell the truth, Miss Thackeray has confounded the waiting-room 
there with the abode of the luggage,—places kept in all French 
stations most scrupulously apart; and I am quite sure that 
Esther never could have been sitting ‘‘on a packing-case” in that 
sacred seclusion in which passengers are kept at Tarbes between 
the purchasing of their tickets and the time when the train is 
announced. We quite agreed, however, with Geoffry that 
Tarbes was “a horrible hole,” and with Mr. Penton, when he 
said, “I am surprised that Lady Kidderminster should have had 
such a high opinion of this—a—position.” And even Bigorre 
alittle disappointed us. Miss Thackeray has made the most 
of the Adour and its islands, and perhaps we did not make the 
most of it. Geoffry Smith went up to the top of the Bedat 
before breakfast, and found not only “ opal morning lights, with 
refractions of loveliest colour painting the hills and brooks, the 
water-plants, the fields where the women were working already, 
and the slippery mountain-sides, where the pine-trees grew and 
the flocks and goats, with their tinkling bells, were grazing,” 
but found his Undine, too, sitting on a rock in the middle 
of the stream with reeds and water-leaves in her hair. 
Now, early rising is not my forte, and we did not see 
Bagnéres de Bigorre as that “fair early riser” saw it. To 
us, it seemed hardly more beautiful than a more fashionable 
Malvern transplanted to the side of a river in the South. The 
great mountains are quite distant. The avenues in the neigh- 
bourhood are a little formal and desolate, leading from nowhere 
in particular to nowhere in particular, but just dabbed down on 
a bare hill-side, like a ready-made doll’s avenue on a green-baize 
cloth, without, apparently, any final cause. Our little table- 
Whéte room was festooned with artificial flowers. The bazaar 
was extensive and tawdry; and we were rather haunted by old 
ladies who were always eating, and who talked in a deep bass 
voice (I suspected one of them of being “ Lady Kidderminster ” 
herself); and altogether there was an air of inferior fashion about 
Bigorre which recalled Lord Alfred Vargrave and Lord Lytton’s 
“Lucile.” But perhaps I am prejudiced. We had one lovely 
drive; and one walk in which an angel of an old woman who 
resided at Gerde, seeing I was tired, insisted on mounting me 
on a donkey with a sack for a saddle and a forelock for the 
only bridle, by which bridle she herself led the creature; 
and who afterwards fed me plentifully with peaches. If 
ever there was a good woman, it was that benevolent old 
Samaritan of Gerde. But take it as a whole, Bagnéres de 
Bigorre reminded me more of that foppish and dreary 
“Lucile,” than of Miss Thackeray’s lovely picture. No doubt, 

the fault was mine. 

However, we were glad at heart when we found ourselves in 
the carriage, climbing the mountains on our way to Luchon. 
We took the road which, as Miss Thackeray says, “ goes 
bursting over the great Col d’Aspin, from whence you may 
see the world, like a sea, tossing and heaving at your feet, and 
trembling with the lights upon a thousand hills.” And a 
wonderful way it is. When you leave Paillole, you pass just 
by the source of the Adour,—the cradle of the river which we 
had seen breasting the terrible Atlantic breakers below Bayonne; 
and then the pass winds into a thick and fragrant pine-wood, 
beside what looked like a federal republic of ants,--a 
stoup of gigantic ants’ nests almost big enough for the abodes 
of the legendary gold-ants of which I read in Mr. Church’s 
7 Herodotus.” I wish Sir John Lubbock would investigate the 
formican polity which evidently exists in that wood on the Col 
@Aspin, J suspect he would find arrangements like those of 
the United States, and perhaps some distinguished ant possessed 
of all the powers of peace and war as President of the Republic. As 
you emerge from the pine-wood, you see, looking back, first the 
Pic d’Arbizon, and then the grand and almost turretted top of 
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the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, in the near distance, seemingly 





gazing after you with a grim and threatening air that makes 
you almost nervous at turning your back upon them. It was a 
lovely late September noon,—and yet I had some of the feeling 
that Wordsworth describes as haunting him in his starlight row 
on Esthwaite Water, when,— 
** Behind the craggy steep till then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct 

Upreared its head. I struck, and struck again, 

And growing still in stature the grim shape 

Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own, 

And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me.” 
But this hauntiug feeling produced by the presence of one or 
two grand summits suddenly appearing, and seeming to follow 
you about, was soon removed by the magic springing open of 
the landscape, as if some secret spring had been touched, into 
one of the most marvellously lovely scenes I ever beheld. A 
single step, and there before us lay ridge upon ridge of distant 
mountain-chains, all bathed in that deep rich blue which one 
associates more with southern oceans than southern skies, some 
crowned, some covered, with glacier, some concentrating their 
essence, as it were, in one or two bare and jagged peaks, some 
rippling away in undulating lines like a reef beneath a tropical 
sea. At our feet lay the basin in which Aspin and Arreau lie, 
so deep beneath that you seemed to be able to throw a stone to 
the very bottom, down the side of which the mountain-road, in 
some of the longest and sharpest zigzags I ever saw, carefully 
threaded its way. 

A very pretty girl, who was shepherding some sheep on the 
mountain-side, with two little brothers and a favourite dog, 
came to entertain us while we lingered, and present us with 
mountain bouquets, chattering all the time in very excellent 
and intelligible French of the different mountains before us. 
There was the Val d’Aure and Val de Luron, beneath us; and 
far beyond, the Pic de la Pez, and the Pie de Claribiéde, and 
the Crabioules—-those glaciered heights which tower above the 
many cataracts of the Val du Lys—and the great Maladetta 
itself with its mighty snows, and all the mountains of Venasque, 
and a hundred more, stretching away in great ridges of tur- 
quoise, east and west. How reluctant we were to leave. Our 
voiturier got impatient at last, and began to drive slowly off, 
and one of our little attendants, pointing at him, said, “ I] 
veut s’en aller.” So we were soon trotting down the steep 
inclines,—a descent, during which one of the horses, being 
young and restless, and the other not very sure-footed, 
I was plunged in deep anxiety,—towards the beautiful town 
of Arreau. The next day’s journey, over the Col de Peyre- 
sourde, was beautiful enough, though not like that over the Col 
dAspin. It took us beside one or two very old towers, built, 
it was said, in the old days by the English Dukes of Bour- 
deaux to resist the Spanish incursions,—beside sunny banks 
where hosts of lizards were darting in and out, and great, 
thistle-flowers, as large, and bright, and hard as sunflowers cast 
in burnished metal, gemmed the bank,—beside chestnuts and 
olives and beeches, and the mouths of lovely, rich valleys, where 
village and village church seemed set on high to encourage the 
lower valleys in the long and laborious mountain ascent, till 
we reached the opening to the Lac d’Oo. 

Lord Lytton says that in gazing on the Lac d°Oo the whole 
“ secret of the Universe” flashed on his soul, —which, no doubt, 
explains a good deal that has since happened. We can hardly 
say the same, and as,—like other persons on whom the whole 
secret of the universe has flashed,— Lord Lytton declined to tell it, 
and we had no talent for rediscovering it, we regarded the little 
lake, I think, rather as the place where Lucile and Lord Alfred 
Vargrave got wet, and did not engage themselves, and the 
Due de Louvois lamed himself and his horse, than as a great key 
to cosmical secrets. It was here that Lord Lytton 
“__Canght the great choral chaunt, mark’d the dread pageant move, 

The divine Whence and Whither of life! But, oh ! daughter 

Of Oo, not more safe in the deep, silent water, 

Is thy secret than mine in my heart. Even so, 

What I then saw and heard, the world never shall know.” 

That “even so”’ is a fine touch. Certainly, we never knew it, 
and had some doubts whether it was worth knowing. The 
Lac (Oo itself is as like the Lac de Gaube as one mountain 
tarn fed by glaciers is to another; but to us, at least, was more 
engaging. The day was lovely. The handsome impostor who 
called himself our guide, because he rode up (on a lame horse) 
in our company, with a beautiful red sash round his waist, and 
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charged handsomely for both himself and the lame horse, as 
well as, I have no doubt, for the sash, was, at least, picturesque. 
There is always something very grand about these deep moun- 
tain solitudes, and the rough, steep zigzags which lead to 
them, and the Lac d’Oo, which is fed by one great 
waterfall, and drained by another wider, fuller, but 
of much less height, is certainly amongst the most beau- 
tiful of Pyrenean tarns. But after all, the descent, in 
the lengthening shadows of the mountains, with the declining 
sup shining full on the eastern range which we there faced, was 
even more beautiful than the Lac d’Oo. And when we regained 
our carriage and drove into Luchon, we agreed in thinking that 
no lake, whether in the Pyrenees or the Alps, has in it the one- 
hundredth part of the beauty of a great mountain view. 

For ordinary travellers like us, Luchon is certainly the love- 
liest spot in the Pyrenees. It was desolate when we were 
there, being a place intended for organised gaiety, and laid out 
for a fashionable crowd which had departed. The company 
which assembled at our little table dhéte was like the muster 
of a few ghosts of the past. But in spite of all this, in those 
early days of October, Luchon was exquisitely lovely. The 
mornings were cold and crisp, the noons not more than warm 
and golden, and the evenings fresh; and the drives or rides were 
full of grandeur at every turn. The Val de Lys, with its deep-set 
cascades,---one of them, called the “ Hell-hole,” burrowing into the 
rocks till you could hardly catch the gleam of its waters,—was 
a strange resort of decaying glaciers, glaciers not exactly going 
down in the world, for as they shrink, of course they rather 
ascend, but in the sear and yellow leaf, shrinking into them- 
selves, and yet leaving clear traces of what in their vigorous 
youth they had been. But the grandest of our expeditions 
was that to the Pic d’Entecade, to which you turn off from the 
Hospice de Luchon. ‘That was a day I can never forget. The 
drive itself was grand enough, up a road almost as steep as a 
mountain torrent. Then, on horseback, we entered a pine 
wood, and, after many steep zigzags, came out on the bare 
mountain-side, to meet a team of Spanish muleteers and their 
gaily-trapped mules, descending with their wine-skins into 
France. 
past a tiny tarn which glittered like a brilliant turquoise 
in the sun, we left our horses just to mount the last 
rocky brow, and found thousand 
peaks, towering up in a host all round us, as far as the 
eye could reach, so that the Pyrenees seemed not a chain, 
but rather a circular forest, of mountains, of which ours was 
the centre. The Garonne sprang just beneath us; to the 
sonth-west the huge Maledetta, with its world of snows, rose 
conspicuous above the whole chain. But turn where we would, 
there were innumerable peaks in the direct line from the eye to 
any single point of the horizon. If we saw one peak, we certainly 
saw five hundred, probably more, for I made an effort to com- 
pute, and failed utterly when [ had got to three hundred. A 
Spanish shepherd-boy, whom we found at the top, was, except- 
ing our guide and his son, our only company. There were thirty 
villages, French and Spanish, within sight,--we ourselves were 
in Spain,—and around us fluttered a few bright butterflies, and 
just one or two swallows. It was our farewell to the Pyrenees. 
The next day we were driving rapidly down by the banks of the 
Garonne, whose source we had just seen; and on the third day, 
when watching from Montrejeau the lovely dawn flush the 
glaciers of the Maledetta, and bathe the distant mountains in 
a sea of gold, we said that the time of memory had begun, and 
that except in that softened reflection of the past which un- 
happily grows less vivid with every month and year, for us at 
least it was but too true that “ il n’y a pas de Pyrénées.”— Yours, 
&e., A. WIFE oN HER TRAVELS. 


Then going on and up through steep meadows, 


ourselves on one of a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
THE NEW OXFORD STATUTES. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—My friend Mr. Monro, Vice-Provost of Oriel College, in 
a letter which you print to-day, refers to an article in the 
Gegenwart, and evidently not having it before him, puts upon it 
a meaning of which | do not think it susceptible. Dr. Blunt- 
schli, in touching successively upon various characteristics of 
Oxford, states, and [ fully agree with him, that the legal faculty 
needs further organisation. 
states that Professors are not obliged, as in Germany, to lecture 





He then, without praise or blame, 





nearly every day; and he proceeds at some length, and with 
some appearance of surprise, to explain the nature of a sinecure 
Fellowship. His words are as follows :— 


“ The organisation of the Juristic Faculty (Facultitsbildung) lea: 
much to be desired ; and provision is only accidentally made for = 
struction in certain subjects. The Professors are not obliged as 
are, to lecture nearly every day. ‘The Fellows have not, lhe = 
Privatdocenten, to live at their own expense; nor like them, to = 
forth all their energies to gain hearers, and make for themselves , 
road to the Professoriate. They have a salary from the college pi 
lodge and board there excellently well, and study at their good 
pleasure what, and as, they choose.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., T. E. H. 





THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—For some time past, there has appeared in certain articles 
of the Spectator, the indication of a feeling which might possibly 
lead those who are not well acquainted with English opinion, to 
believe that there existed a party in England holding views 
which might afford some shadow of justification to the social 
persecutors of the Jews in Germany. It has been difficult to 
find anything sufficiently marked in the articles to which I refer 
to render necessary a reply; but there can be no doubt that 
many of your Liberal Jewish readers have been frequently 
pained by the spirit of some of your statements, and by the 
implication underlying them,—that the Jews of England hold, 
as Jews, certain political opinions, and are not actuated to the 
same extent as are their Christian neighbours, by the patriotic 
desire to promote the interests of their country. The spirit 
of which I venture to complain is more distinctly mani. 
fested in a short note which appears in your last issue, 
and as this note contains statements which undoubtedly 
misrepresent the conditions under which Jews act and 
think in this country, and as the dissemination of such 
opinions abroad might tend to encourage the Judenhetze, which 
every true Liberal cannot do otherwise than condemn, I trast 
you will allow me to correct through your columns the preju- 
dicial impressions which your statements are calculated to pro- 
duce. You say, “'The Jews in every country form a State 
within the State, intent, first of all, on advancing their own 
interests, and with sympathies often opposed to those of the 
Gentile community. They form a corporation, like the Catholic 
clergy, and in places, and on certain subjects—as, for instance, 
their hatred of Rome and their love for Turkey—they act as 
one.” Now, Sir, I venture to think that there is no evidence 
whatever to show that the Jews in this country constitute a 
State within the State, or that they are intent, first of all, on 
advancing their own interests, as a distinct class. For many 
years, the desire of the Jews has been to be regarded in every 
particular as Englishmen. They have devoted such talents 
and energy as they possess, freely and unreservedly, to the 
benefit of their country. In politics, in the law, in science, 
in education, in commerce, and in the Army, Jews have 
honourably striven with their neighbours to secure the highest 
places ; but, both in the pursuit and in the achievement, they 
cannot be fairly charged with having had any other object than 
that of advancing the interests of the people among whom they 
live. In England, where, happily, every career is open to Jews, 
as well as to the members of other denominations, they are 
found in every branch of professional life, and their careers in 
this country afford the best possible proof that they need only 
complete emancipation, to emancipate themselves from the letters 
of commercial life, which throughout the middle-ages, and at 
the present time, unfortunately, in Germany, the bigotry and 
prejudice of a fendal aristocracy have forced upon them. 

Anomalous as it may at first appear, I do not think that there 
can be any better indication of the desire of Jews to make 
their religion a matter of their private conscience, which has little 
or no reference to their social or political life, than the fact that 
there exist Jewish Tories. They know quite well that they owe 
their admission to Parliament almost entirely to the action of the 
Liberal party ; but having once acquired what they consider t0 
have been their right, they regard it to be their duty to judge 
English politics from an English, and not essentially a Jewish, 
stand-point. As Jews, they are naturally grateful to the 
Liberals of England; as Englishmen, they feel themselves 
bound to take that view of English policy which their reason 
and judgment commend to them. Hence it comes about that 
there exist among the Jews, as among the Christians, Radicals 
and Tories of every shade of opinion, without any reference 
whatever to the character of their religious views. That they 
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Sega cimpenedion like the Catholic clergy, and on certain sub- 
jects, such as their hatred of Rome and love for Turkey, act as 
one, cannot be regarded as a fact, by those who are well ac- 
quainted with English Jews. I am, indeed, at a loss to know 
how any points of resemblance could be thought to exist 
petween a corporation of Catholic clergy and the Jews; nor 
have I ever discovered on their part any expression of hatred of 
Rome, which would not, on inquiry, be found to be nothing 
more than a hatred of persecution, from whatever quarter it 
may come. 

The Jews of France, do not, as far as I am aware, entertain 
any hatred against their Roman Catholic brethren; and 
should a feeling of animosity arise in Germany between the 
Jews and their Protestant fellow-citizens, | do not think that 
that feeling can be justly ascribed to any general hatred of 
Protestantism. Nor can it be any more consistently affirmed 
that Jews act as one body in their love of Turkey. With respect 
to the best mode of solving that difficult problem the Eastern 
Question, which seems to have puzzled the keenest politicians, 
the opinions of the Jews are as divided as those of their fellow- 
countrymen. In Parliament, the Jewish supporters of Mr. Glad- 
stone have been more numerous than those of the other side; 
and there still exist many Jews who, having pronounced an 
opinion unfavourable to the Treaty of Berlin, as a just and more 
honourable means of settling the Eastern Question, have the 
courage to maintain their view. On the other hand, it is 
hardly just to suppose that those who, in the late division of 
opinion, conscientiously believed that the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield was better calculated than that of Mr. Gladstone 
to secure the peace of Europe, held these views, which they 
shared with numbers of their fellow-countrymen, as Jews, and 
not as Englishmen. 

It is under the firm impression that you are unconsciously 
misrepresenting the views and wishes and state of feeling of 
English Jews, and unnecessarily alienating from the Liberal 
cause their sympathy, that I venture to ask you to give 
insertion to this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Pumir Maenvs. 

48 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, November 21st. 

[Mr. Magnus is mistaken as to the Spectator’s feeling. We 
utterly condemn any persecution of the Jews. But though 
individual Jews are strongly opposed to Turkey, no one 
can doubt that the main body deserted the Liberal party 
on that question, and betrayed a distinct preference for Asia 
over Europe. Members of Parliament, it must not be forgotten, 
have to think of their constituencies.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. DALE AND THE LAW. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sirn,—Allow me to call the attention of your readers, and 
especially of Mr. Voysey, to the following extract from a letter 
written to you by Mr. Maurice on April 1st, 1871, with refer- 
ence to the Privy Council’s decisions in ecclesiastical cases :— 

“Such decisions come to the mind of the Clergy with as little of 
the sanctity of law as the decisions of magistrates in a game case 
come the minds of their most ignorant parishioners. They fancy 
that it is the constitution of the Court which weakens their rever- 
ence; it is, in truth, a secret feeling that these are not subjects to 
which formal law can be reasonably applied,—that they are too grand 
or too paltry for its cognizance.” 
The italics are mine,—do they not show the real cause of the 
present distress P—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, E.C. Stewart D. Heapiam. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sin,—I will leave it to others to defend the divine constitution 
and mission of the Church against the interference of the world- 
power in things spiritual, which is at the root of the whole 
Ritual controversy, and I will only ask you to allow me to 
alswer your question,— Where is the vote of Convocation 
pronouncing the Ritualist interpretation of the Ornaments 
Rubric to be the true interpretation ?” As regards Canterbury, 
on July 5th, 1875, the following resolution was passed by the 
Lower House :—* In consideration of the long disuse of certain 
of the vestures specified in the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., 
and referred to in the Ornaments Rubric,’ &e. On July 3rd, 
1879, after specifying the surplice, stole, &c., as vestures to be 
Worn, the Lower House goes on to say, “ Nevertheless, he that 
ministreth in the Holy Communion may use, with the surplice 
and stole, the other vestures specified in the First Prayer-book of 
King Edward VI,” &e. 

As regards the York Convocation, in spite of the endeavours 





of the Archbishop, the Bishop of Manchester, and the Dean of 
Chester to persuade them to curtail the liberties of Churchmen, 
and to order the surplice, hood, and stole, only, at Holy Com- 
munion, that body refused to repeal the Ornaments Rubric, 
knowing full well the historical value attaching to it on the 
Ritualist side. 

The Southern Bishops, no doubt, did not agree to the resolu- 
tions of the Lower House, which I have quoted. But the 
Bishops represent no one but themselves, unless it be the State, 
by whom they live, and move, and have their being. Though 
their writs of summons to Parliament direct them to bring 
the Proctors of their clergy “ to consent to such things as shall 
be ordained,” yet in the burials question and the divorce 
question they went clean in the face of the Clergy. 

And this it is which is bringing about a catastrophe. The 
Clergy do not trust the Bishops, as a body, and, rightly or 
wrongly, they are in constant dread lest faith, or morals, or 
ritual should be imperilled by the action of the Bishops and 
Parliament, or by unrighteous decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, acting on supposed policy. 

If, however, disestablishment and disruption come, it will be 
entirely owing to want of statesmanship,—i.e., large-hearted 
tolerance, on the part of our de facto rulers. Compre- 
hension necessitates liberty of teaching and variety in 
worship. It necessitates also liberty of choice on the part of 
congregations, or any sections of them. Arrangements for 
different types of worship at different hours, and facilities for 
establishing proprietary chapels, would relieve the strain. If 
the strain is not relieved, there will be a crisis, for the simple 
reason that the present state of things is indefensible, either 
upon Church principles, or upon those of the age in which we 
live.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Burghelere, Novenber 23rd. G. R. Porat. 

PERSECUTION AND PROSECUTION. 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—l should not presume to utter a word in a controversy 
between such eminent persons as yourself and Dr. Liddon, 
had I not suffered with reference to this very question recently 
in the Spectator. In your issue of October 2nd, you 
pilloried a letter of mine with the title “Persecution in 
France,” and subsequently refused to allow me to defend 
myself from the animadversions of another correspondent. 
However, my little wrong has been amply revenged. This 
imprisonment of Mr. Dale comes like a Nemesis on English 
Liberal journalism, and will, it is to be hoped, help to make it 
more just towards the position of their own friends in France, 
For it is singular how much the legal aspects of this im- 
prisonment and the suppression of the Unauthorised Orders 
have in common. Both the suffering parties have ignored 
the law; both have a certain vantage-ground in the toler- 
ance of its administrators, and in the fact that they represent 
important sections of their countrymen. But the difference 
in the issues involved is immense. 

It is clear, however, that such questions can never be 
settled on merely legal grounds. ‘The true Court of appeal 
must ever be to the enlightened conscience of intelligent 
humanity. To this bar ought to be brought the question of 
the use or abuse of the two words,—* persecution” and 
* prosecution.” 

“ Persecution,” in the full, historical sense of the word, the 
sense we all attach to it, means an attempt by pains and 
penalties to make men obey the religion of the State. “ Pro- 
secution,” on the other hand, is an attempt to make men 
obey the law. In this light, Mr. Dale’s imprisonment is not 
only prosecution, but persecution, while the suppression of the 
Authorised Orders is simply prosecution. For the former act is 
distinctly the necessary result of an effort to make a man obey 
the religion of the State. England, in her effort to maintain a 
national religion, and yet bring herself into harmony with 
modern ideas on religious liberty, has surrendered everything 
except her control over the ministers of her religion. This she 
must maintain, or give up the principle of a national religion 
altogether. But to do so involves pains and penalties against 
the disobedient. And then, however indefensible their conduct, 
if it arises from religious scruples, the attempt to compel their 
obedience is at once, to all intents and purposes, persecution in 
the historic sense,—i.e., forcing men, by pains and penalties, to 
obey the religion of the State. 
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France, on the other hand, has, for nearly a century 
past, virtually given up the principle of a national religion; 
for, good or evil, she is a State without any religious 
principle whatever. From motives of policy, she entered 
into agreements to recognise and support three religions, 
which in their turn promised strict obedience to the law. 
which is the only authority common to all Frenchmen, 
Not having, then, any religion of its own to maintain, the 
State in France, unless worked by some occult religious party 
—which, of course, is possible—cannot persecute, in the old, 
historic sense of the word. Its business is simply to maintain 
the law. It may do this in aharsh and cruel manner,—it may 
even make iniquitous laws, and carry them out tyrannically ; 
but I contend that it is a misnomer to call the acts of such a 
State persecution. It confuses people’s ideas, and seems to me 
playing into the hands of those who defend religious persecu- 
tion on principle.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp Heartu. 


(Mr. Heath's definition is convenient for his purpose. If to 
enforce laws which disallow certain religious, or presumably 
religious, acts, after those laws have become obsolete, and have 
become obsolete because they were recognised as interfering 
grossly with the private conscience, be not persecution, we do 
not know what the word means. If we could find an un- 
repealed statute against witchcraft, and were to enforce it, would 
that be not “ persecution,” but merely “ prosecution 2’? We do 
not try or wish to enforce Mr. Dale's obedience to the religion 
of the State. What is attempted, is to make the Ministers of 
the Established Church either fulfil the conditions on which 
they belong to the Established Church, or join a Voluntary 
Church ; whereas France now forbids and punishes all voluntary 
religious organisations disapproved by the authors of an obsolete 
law.— Eb. Spectator. } 





“TRAVELLERS’ TALES.” 

(fo THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” )} 
Srr,—Travellers, from the days of Mandeville, have been 
privileged to see and hear strange things; but if your reviewer 
this week is to be trusted in his account of ‘ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan,” why, “I would I were a Bird,” that I might surpass 
them all :— 

“ Nobody wore any clothing above the waist, and only the 
women below it,” says the traveller, as represented in the 
review, at page 1481. And again, half-a-dozen lines further 
down, “The women are less tolerant of life than the men, and 
are in the habit of going out at night, and, after filling their 
capacious sleeves with stones, Jumping into a river or well.” 
Quite so. But where, oh where! if they wear no clothing 
above the waist, do the women of Japan get their capacious 
sleeves from ?—I am, Sir, «c., 

November 22id. To B: 


[There is no inconsistency, and the explanation is very simple ; 
Miss Bird repeatedly states that the Japanese women have 
sleeves, but do not always wear them on their arms, they let them 
hang down from the waist.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


SMITH AND THE 
COMMISSION, 


(To THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


DR. ROBERTSON FREK-CHURCH 


Sir,—A newspaper writer must have his liberty, but if—as 
you ask—Dr. R. Smith were to speak of Peter describing 
“‘ Paul’s style as crabbed, and his drift as obscure,” Dr. Wilson, 
and probably others, would reply that Dr. R. Smith’s scholar- 
ship had got strangely rusty over the word dvovenrx, and the 
construction ¢v of; (LI. Peter, ii. 16); that he was curiously out 
of sympathy with Peter's accompanying words, “'O wyarnros 
quay hosrQes Wabaos xara tTyy myTH Oobcioay coPiev,” and that 
even when a man has an idea to convey, it is a pity to do it 
offensively. Having thus answered your question, I may per- 
haps correct a misapprehension or two in your notice of Pro- 
fessor Smith's case, as dealt with by the Commission of the 
That “weak” kennel of 
“hounds,” as you so charmingly describe them, is aftlicted 
with somewhat of a Quixotic, but slightly Christian, grace,-- 
viz., “ brotherly kindness ;” and hearing from several sources 
that “brethren” were distressed by statements of Professor R. 
Smith, the Commission appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the causes of that distress. Ifa brother tells you he is suffering, 
it is, we feel, too free a handling tokick him downstairs. The Com- 


Free-Church General Assembly. 


se 








mittee, then, were instructed not to consider Professor Smith’s 
new article in general, but taking as a patent fact the distress 
caused by it, to examine and report what there was in the article 
“ fitted to produce ” this distress. The Committee are probabl 
many of them “ disturbed” but they do not say so, as you waa 
They kept to their function, and reported—not that Opinions ag 
to the literary merits, mode of publication, style of image 
lyric composition, and parabolic application of Scripture are. 
forbidden, nobody doubts our freedom on these points—but 
that flippant impertinence of expression on these “ is fitted to 
produce” distress. That is their view,—not an indefensible 
view, I think, even though I do not agree with the majority of 
the Commission that the case needed further check and reproof,. 
but voted as 


- 


One oF THE Minority For Pror. R. Surrn, 

P.S.—I have said nothing of your theory of Inspiration, ex.. 
pressed in your article of October 30th. We agree with you that 
there are in Scripture revelation two factors,—the divine and 
the human. You so subordinate the first to the second, that 
with you the result is faulty. We hold it to combine in such 
a manner all that is human as to be “ perfect for that whereto 
God has sent it.” That view is dependent on no theory of the 
mode of inspiration—verbal, mechanical, or any other—but on 
Scripture and common-sense. 





“A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—Your critic, in reviewing “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” speaks 
of the “ Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor’ ”’ as a one-volume story, and’ 
compares my venturesomeness in following that narrative with 
a three-volume novel to the riskiness of a flourishing junior 
taking “silk.” The “Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” when first 
published, was not only in three volumes, but was longer by 
about forty pages than “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart.” As to the: 
want of unity in the scheme of the story, I would ask your 
critic to consider what artistic sequences he is going to get from 
shipwreck P—I am, Sir, &c., W. CriarKk RvsseE... 

Granville Villa, Ramsgate, November 21st. 

(Mr. Russell should read “The Green Hand.”—Eb. Spectator. 
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AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
TueRE is no exhibition of the year which shows more strikingly 
than does this winter one at the Dudley Gallery the kind of 
work which is being produced by the average young English 
painter, and for that reason the collection is always of consider- 
able interest to those who are studying the development ot 
national art. If we discard at once, as both foolish and futile, 
the unmeaning complimentary phrases which only serve to con- 
ceal the writer’s ignorance, and to swell the paragraphs of the 
paper wherein they appear, if we refuse to consider as the 
main attractions of the Gallery the few, well-considered, but 
trivial examples of painters whose reputation is already made, 
if, in fact, we boldly face the crucial question which this year’s 
collection of cabinet oil-paintings presents to us, and ask our- 
selves what proof it offers of our young artists’ increased talent 
or heightened aim, what answer must be given ? 

With all reluctance and hesitation to give an adverse criticism 
on a body of men who are doing their best in hard times, we 
must confess that the work is, taken as a mass, of almost in- 
credible dullness; that the poverty of imagination and want oi 
genuine feeling displayed throughout is such as it is difficult to 
overlook, and impossible to excuse. It is both difficult and 
dangerous to tell the exact truth in this matter, for it is the 
fashion now-a-days to call all but complimentary criticism “ in- 
vidious,” and the terrors of a Court of law overhang the 
unhappy scribe who gives to the general public unclothed 
and unperfumed truth. We will venture, however, to set 
down some plain words as to a few of the contributions here 


CABINET OILS 


present. 

There are three imaginative pictures (out of 453 examples), 
all showing some technical deficiencies, but all showing also 
distinct artistic feeling, and each in its own way being a 
genuine conception, worked out to the best of its author's 
power. ‘T'wo of these are figure-paintings, one isa landscape. 
The landscape is No. 76, is called “ Westminster at Sunset, 
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and is by Mr. Arthur Severn. It represents a rapidly waning 
sunset, the ruddy clouds halt obseured by the thick London 
smoke, the buildings grey and indistinct, save where the Abbey 
tower rises dark above the smoke, against the brighter portion 
of the sky, the water in the river shining here and there with 
yeflected light, and broken up with passing boats and a penny 
steamer. To the truth of the general effect any of us Londoners 
could swear securely; to its imaginative truth,—well, perhaps 
a dweller in the country would be more hkely to be a goud 
witness. We never like to attach a definite imaginative 
meaning to a work of art, for in proportion to its true 
imaginativeness are the various ideas which it brings to differ- 
ent minds ; it is like a skeleton-key. in that it may have been 
made for a special purpose, and will yet unlock many doors. 
However, Mr. Severn seems to have been at some pains to 
suggest to those who look at his picture a special meaning, 
and it is difficult to avoid thinking that the dusky 
smoke, the mist-enshrouded buildings, the careless, tumbled 
passing life, of the steamboat and the river, are intended some- 
how to help us to the comprehension of the meaning of the 
ereat dark tower which rises, strong and steadfast, above it all, 
rises into a clearer heaven, where the evening clouds are crowned 
with a crimson glory. We have said there are technical defects 
in Mr. Severn’s work, and these are mainly to be found ina 
certain uncertainty and muzziness of execution, and, perhaps, 
in the foreground, in a rather painful elaboration of the details 
of the sunlit water. ‘The whole work 1s a tritle over-laboured: 
its conseientiousness is too clearly evident. 

The smaller and less important of the figure-paintings which 
we call imaginative, is entitled © Scarlet Ibis,” and is by My. 
Matthew Hale. This is best described as a decorative panel in 
harmonies of red. It represents a woman clothed in red and 
white drapery, leaning back against a stone balustrade, upon 
which stands a scarlet ibis; the woman’s body is thrown sharply 
backwards, her feet stretched towards the spectator, one arm 
upheld towards the bird. The whole composition glows with 
red of different shades, aud the colour-harmony is most care- 
fully and thoroughly worked out. Exception might easily be 
taken to the drawing of the figure, and we can hardly believe 
in the cold tones of the flesh-painting; but the picture 
is pleasant in its composition, is full of fancy, and its 
faults are such as may be readily excused in so unpre- 
tentious and so original a work. The third composition which, 
we think, shows the presence of the imaginative faculty 
is No. 370, by Mr. 'T. M. Rooke, and is called “'The Ended 
Tune.”* ‘The subject is a simple one enough,—a girl in a deep 
purple dress, shutting up an old-fashioned piano, at the close ol 
her song. In the front of the piano stands a large pot of 
lilies, behind is a glimpse of the sea and shore, softly lighted by 
the last glow of the sunset. The picture is tender, quiet, and 
perhaps a little sad in the general impression it leaves; the 
painting of the face very delicate, the expression full of feeling, 
and a subdued, patient melancholy. Its faults are the shadows 
of its virtues, as might have been expected. 
position is overworked, and slightly lacking in spirit. 
is no trace of the master about the execution, but rather o! 
the patient and unwearied pupil. And if the truth must 
be told, the effect is a trifle that the feeling 
is in excess of the motive. Nevertheless, the picture is 
a genuine example of good work, directed in the main rightly ; 
and both as a piece of colour and as a subject-figure, it aims 
higher than anything in the exhibition. By the way, it should 
he noticed that this work is carefully hung where there is no 
light to see it. 

Let us now say a few words about the good landscapes of 
the exhibition. One of the best of these, we think, is No. 62, 
“On the Kennet,—Morning,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, a careful 
and elaborate study of an interesting scene. Both this and 
No. 163, by the same artist, are worthy of examination, though 
neither is an ambitious work, nor such as to strike the eye 
at first sight. “A Haven of Rest,” by Mr. J. 8. Hodgson, 
A.R.A., shows the “ Associate” at his best, though it is only a 
cluster of old, red-brick houses. As far as it goes, this picture 
seems to us to have an amount of feeling for quiet beauty, for 
which we hardly gave Mr. Hodgson credit, and which he would 
do well to cultivate. As we are in the neighbourhood now of 
Mr. MaeWhirter, A.R.A., let us look at his two terrific (we nse 


The whole com- 
There 


morbid, in 


* We mention this picture with scme diftidence, because having seen it in the 
studio, and liked it there, it passed into our possession befcre the Gallery opened. 


It would, however, be grossly unfair to Mr. Rooke to omit noticing his work on 
that account. 





the word deliberately) pictures of * Thunderstorm on the Grand 
Prairie” (No. 107), and “ A Summer Storm, Venice” (No. 255). 
We have seen a good many mock-'Turners, but certainly never 
expected to have two such examples as these from the hand of a 
Academy “ Associate.” It is not only that the colours employed 
are of the most garish hue, combined most inharmoniously. 
but that the whole effect is one of such utter discordance that 
it seems to set the teeth upon edge, like a slate-pencil pressed 
hard, and drawn quickly across a slate. It is worth while tu 
point out the demerits of such work, as from its very audacity 
it is likely to lead young artists astray, especially when it ix 
seen upon the line at the Academy and elsewhere. There is 
nothing in Nature of the thin brill/cnee here depicted, and there 
is no judgment of art possible to such people as once eet t 
accept a travesty like this, in lieu of real truth. To take a land- 
scape which errs in a contrary direction, look at No. 94, by Mr. 
James Hurley,—a river scene upon the Thames. In this there 
is a great deal of atmospheric truth, and considerable feeling 
for the quiet beauty of the river, but colour has been almost 
wholly ignored, and the whole landscape, river, aud sky av 
an ashen hue which is hardly possible, and which is, in this 
instance, the result of sacrificing all truth of local colour 
general truth of .tone. The 
whole picture is actually wrong, 


parts are entirely right, t! 
Perhaps the best rive 
Mr. €> B; 


17 


scene here is one, by Holloway, a yo 
vefore noted for its freque 
attempts at painting dittcult aspects of sea and sky. ‘This 
work is called “ The Mouth of the Yare” (No. 234), and is 
especially good in the middle-distance and the sky portions. 
‘The boats are especially well put in the water, and have that 
look of goiug so dear to a yachtsman. The foreground water is « 
little heavy, and almost insolent, in treatment ; but the picture. 


on the whole, is decidedly clever, and marks an advance in 


painter whose work we have 


the artist’s powers. Close to this, rather low down upon the wall, 
isa brilliant study of rough sea, called * Over the Bar,” by Mr. 
Napier Hemy, in which the brilliaut transparency and flow «i 
the near waves should be especially noticed, as should the brini 
ness of the whole composition. Mr. F. Cox sends two pictures, 
which are, as usual with his work, nice in feeling and fresh in 
colour; but no such merits can excuse the very careless 
drawing of the figure in the picture of “ When Jack's at 
Sea,” —a maiden leaning upon a capstan, thinking of her absent 
lover. The girl's arm is like a log of wood more than anything 
else, and the length of her lower limbs quite disproportionate. 
Amongst the figure pictures, Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., must com 
first, if it were only for surprise that an artist, generally so grace- 
ful in his backgrounds and accessories, should send two picture~ 
in which the main features are pewter dish-covers and kitchen- 
dressers. These two works by Mr. Leslie, which are companions, 
represent “ Apple-dumplings ” aud “ Cherry-pie,” 
shows a fair girl peeling an apple in a kitchen, the other 

dark girl holding up (also in a kitchen) a newly-made pie. Th: 


+ 





and one 


execution is of the level quality usual in Mr. Leslie’s work, 
as pictures the compositions are nite unworthy of him, at 
they were done by any one else we should be tempted to val! 
them hopelessly vulgar. be it noted that the dumpling- 
maker and the pie-maker are not servant-girls, but masquere:!ine 
ladies ; and that there is over the pictures that false air of mock 
simplicity which is, beyond all others, the most irritatiny. 
Mr. H. 8. Marks sends two examples, both of which show hi 
events in his best styl: 


For 


if not in his happiest vein, at all 
painting. In actual brush-work, there is nothing in the exhibition 
which can rank with his picture of the “ Miller of Dee” (228), 

of his mill. The shrewd 


In colour, 


i jester, sitting under a tre: 


leans unconcernedly over the half-door 
humour of the face is, in its way. & ‘uaster-stroke. 
both this, and the larger picture o! 
“ studying impromptus, ‘are unattractive. aud both remind us «i 
the famous saying that there is no place for humour in fine 
Very interesting, as all eood craftsmanship must be, we she 
feel that these works were worthy of almost any other werd 0! 
praise that can be given to pictures, cxeept artistic. Mr. G. P. 
Munn’s composition, called, * Amusing his Lordship “—a cw! 
striking an attitude to amuse a baly.—is the most striking re- 
production of the manner of M. Munkaesy (who painted *T 
‘wo Families,” in the last year’s Academy) that can be w: 
conceived, Itis a brilliantly clever picture ina forced and mere- 
tricious style, full of character and spirit, but the product o! 
debased school of Art, which seeks to make up by extravagance 
and bizarrerie, what is lacking in feeling. 
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“ENDYMION.” * 
Endymion is at least a step above Lothair, not a step below it ; 
and though we cannot admit that this hybrid kind of amalgam 
between fact and fiction, in which the imagination,—instead of 
taking its materials from the experience of life, and fairly fusing 
them, and then creating anew,—tirst copies reality, and then 
distorts it in order to evade the inconvenience of remonstrances 
and reclamations, is legitimate at all, it is something to find Lord 
Beaconsfield going a step forward, instead of a step backward, 
after an interval of ten years, in the rococo style he has de- 
liberately chosen. It is likely enough, indeed, that no small 
portion of these sketches had been written before the period of 
Cord Beaconsfield’s last Government; but whenever they were 
written,they are, we think, livelier, and have more of mind in them, 
audtless of the Minerva Press than was visible in Lothair. We still, 
of course, have the same pompous catalogues of jewelry, the same 
inventories of magnificent upholstery, and the same tendency 
» tawdry sentiment. It is hard to believe that an understand- 
ng as cultivated as Lord Beaconsfield’s can really be responsible 
for such a sentence as the following, which is as vulgar as 
‘s tawdry :—“ She sat down, and burying her face (2 her 
clobaster arms, for a long time remained motionless.” One 
would have said that if Lord Beaconsfield knew anything, he 
would know that such a piece of pathos as that was the kind of 
thing, if it pleases anybody at all, to please only minds steeped 
alike in conventionalism and insincerity. But the radical vice 
ci the style, is closely allied to the radical vice of the plot of all 
these stories. The ability in both, such as there is, is all grounded 
cu acute perceptions; the romance, such as there is, is all the 
-svlt of a cold and callous ambitiousness of taste. ‘There is no 
siwplicity in either the story or the style. Both, so far as they 
are good at all, are grounded in keen criticism; both, so far 
a+ they are bad, are spoiled by a deliberate preference for 
ecvdy life and gaudy words,—words which do not even sug- 
vest reality of any sort, earthly or spiritual, but rather 
the careful hiding of reality under a flaunting veil. Lord 
@eaconstield, in this novel, describes the Cardinal whom he 
cakes up by amalgamating the careers of Cardinal Wiseman 
and Cardinal Manning, as one of the most eloquent of mankind ; 
ud amongst his many eloquent words, the novelist records what 
afterwards expressly tells us were the most eloquent of all— 


i ans 


those in which, as a young man, he had offered his heart to the 
heroine of this tale. 

** All seasons would be to me fascination, were I only by your side. 
Yes; { ean no longer repress the irresistible confession of my love. 

im here, and I am here only, because I love you. I quitted Oxford 
aon) all its pride, that I might have the occasional delight of being 
sour companion. I was not presumptuous in my thoughts, and 
he ieved that would content me; but I can no longer resist the con- 
s:rmmate spell, and I offer you my heart and my life.” 


Here they are :— 


the third volume, we hear of this same gentleman. “ Yes, 
was walking in the same glade where he had once pleaded 
wh canse with an eloquence which none of his most 
cele} rated sermons had excelled.” Such glorious expressions 
++ Oxford and all its pride,” “1 can no longer resist the con- 
~om.mate spell,” constitute then the climax of the eloquence of a 
-+t eloquent speaker's life. But what is “a consummate spell’ ¥ 
A consummate hypocrite, or consummate villain, is a hypocrite 
villain who has put the last finishing touch to an elaborate 
strveture of hypocrisy or villainy. But for this eeclesiasti- 
cui hero to attribute to Myra the exercise of a “ consummate 
spell’ over him, was neither very complimentary nor very 
eloquent, unless it be eloquence to use inapplicable words 
iecause they are fine, which is precisely what Lord Beaconstield 
toe often does. We fear that what Lord Beaconsfield aims at 
is novels is the style which he describes in one of the pages 
ot Fy dyinion as “the Corinthian style, in which the Maenad of 
Surke was habited in the last mode of Almack’s.” But 
tiongh that suggests a bad style enough, he often falls beneath 
‘t. ‘There is no trace of the Maenad of Mr. Burke, and hardly 
core than a trace of the lowest phase of the society of Almack’s, in 
aling a lover speak of the “ consummate spell” of the lady to 
tom he is offering himself, or in deseribing that lady in a sub- 
burying her face in her alabaster arms.” 


ruent page as “ 

And what we say of the style is still truer of the substance of the 
story. To idealise Cardinal Manning by attributing to him some 
ct the achievements of Cardinal Wiseman,——to make a study of 


London ; Longmans and Co. 


Endymion, 


By the Author of ** Lothair.” 








one aspect of Louis Napoleon, and attribute to him the achi 
ments of Garibaldi,—to sketch Lord Palmerston and My Sane 
Herbert, mix the two careers together, and blend both of rad 
after an impossible fashion with the career of the late Em 
of the French,—to introduce Prince Bismarck as tiltin 
Kglinton tournament with Louis Napoleon,—to solder together 
Mr. Poole and Mr. Hudson,—all this seems to us neither his 
tory nor romance, nor such a happy blending of the two as a 
devised by Sir Walter Scott for the purpose of introducing 
historic figures into an otherwise imaginary scene, but some. 
thing which is neither fish, nor flesh, nor fowl, nor good red. 
herring, or, as Lord Beaconsfield himself, by the mouth of ns 
of his young ladies, more nobly expresses it,—“ neither fish 
nor flesh, nor fowl, nor even that coarser but popular : 
never forgotten.” 

We fail to get any insight into the reason why this tale was 
named “ Endymion.” There seems to be no analogy between the 
hero’s fate and his name, and Lord Beaconsfield has not even 
so far utilised his name as to give his story a motto from Keats's 
beautiful poem. He puts, indeed, on his title-page the utterly 
unmeaning motto, “ Quicquid agunt homines,” which might }e 
appropriate enough to one of Balzac’s realistic stories, or one 
of Dickens’s omnivorons descriptions of the humours of a busy 
earth, but has little aptness indeed, when applied to the doines 
of the great politicians and the “ select circles” of the fashion. 
able world. As Lord Beaconsfield was going to select go very 
fancy a title as “ Endymion,” he might at least have given 
his readers the pleasure of recalling the delight which a great 
poet took in the name :— 


peror 
& at the 


delicacy 


“Therefore, ‘tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion ; 
The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 

However, we must take Lord Beaconstield,—unreulity, gvandi- 
osity, and all,—as he is, and let him amuse us as he will. And 
if we do this, and come to his pages with no preconceived ideal 
of our own, there is a good deal here to amuse us,—more, a 
good deal, as we think, than there was in “ Lothair.” It 
is true that in one or two cases, where we expect most, we 
tind least. The sketch of Prince Bismarck, for instance, is 
thoroughly poor. It does not add a single trait to what 
every one knows. It does not even give one-half of the 
traits which every one may know. ‘The sketch of Prince 
Florestan,—in the main, of course, Louis Napoleon,-~is better. 
The brief and emphatic messages in which, from time to time, 
Prince Florestan takes care to keep up Myra’s interest in his 
destiny, and his final offer to her, show a good deal of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s genuine power; and though he suppresses alto- 

5 z 
gether the seamy and disreputable side of the late Emperor's 
character, this part of his story is worth reading. And the 
sketch of the envious St. Barbe,—a sketch, we fear, intended, in 
some degree at least, to suggest Mr. Thackeray, and if so, 
most unworthy of Lord Beaconsfield,—is extremely clever, 
though deticient in this,—that Lord Beaconsfield, while he 
lets you see the envy by which this literary snob is con- 
sumed, does not let you see in the least the flash of literary 
genius by the help of which St. Barbe is supposed to be- 
come a formidable power. St. Barbe is a malicious sketch 
of a malicious littérateur, not even a malicious sketch cf a 
genuine man of genius. Still, as a sketch of a man whose 
whole nature is absorbed with himself, and who feeds deliber- 
ately his wrath against every one who gains anything which 
he himself had coveted, it is a very able one. Here ts 4. 
Barbe’s complaint to the hero, when he meets him at the house 
of the great banker, Neuchatel, Lord Beaconsfield’s last equiva- 
lent for Mr. Disraeli’s old hero, Sidonia : 

“ After dinner, St. Barbe pounced upon Endymion. ‘Only think 
of our meeting here!’ he said. ‘I wonder why they asked you. You 
are not going to Paris, and you are not a wit. What a family this is: 
he said; ‘1 had no idea of wealth before! Did you observe the 
silver plates ? I could not hold mine with one hand, it was so heavy. 
1 do not suppose there are such plates in the world, It gives one - 
idea of the galleons and Anson’s plunder. But they deserve thelt 
wealth,’ he added ; nobody grudges it to them. I declare w hen I was 
eating that truffle, I felt a glow about my heart that, if it were not 
indigestion, I think must have been gratitude; though that 1s an 
article I had not believed in. He is a wonderful man, that Neuchatel. 
Jf I had only known him a year ago! I would have dedicated my 
novel to him. He is a sort of man who would have given you 4 
cheque immediately. He would not have read it, to be sure, 
what of that? If you had dedicated it to a lord, the most he would 
have done would have been to have asked you to dinner, and —_ 
perhaps have cut up your work in one of the Quality reviews, = 
taken money for doing it out of our pockets! Oh! it’s too horrid. 
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— 7. 
There are some top-sawyers here to-day, Ferrars. 
Seymour Hicks’ mouth water to be here. We should have had it in 
the papers, and he would have left us ont of the list, and called us, 
&e. Now, I dare say that ambassador has been blundering all his 
life and yet there is something in that star and ribbon; I do not 
know how you feel, but I could almost go down on my knees to him. 
And there is a Cabinet Minister; well, we know what he is; I have 
peen squibbing him for these two years, and now that I meet him IJ 
feel like a snob. Oh! there is an immense deal of superstition left 
in the world. I am glad they are going to the ladies. Iam to be 
honoured by some conversation with the mistress of the house. She 
seems a first-rate woman, familiar with the glorious pages of a certain 
classic work, and my humble effusions. She praised one she thought 
I wrote, but between ourselves it was written by that fellow Seymour 
Hicks, who imitates me; but I would not put her right, as dinner 
might have been announced every moment. But she is a great 
woman, sir,—wonderful eyes! They are all great women here. I 
sat next to one of the daughters, or daughters-in-law, or nieces, I 
suppose. By Jove! it was tierce and quart. If you had been there, 
on would have been run through ina moment. I had to show my 
art. Now they arerising. I should not be surprised if Mr. Neuchatel 
were to present me to some of the grandees. I believe them to be 
all impostors, but still it is pleasant to talk to a man with a star. 
‘Ye stars which are the poetry of heaven,’ 
Byron wrote ; a silly line; he should have written, 
. ‘Ye stars which are the poetry of dress,’ "’ 
The sketch of Waldershare, which is said to be intended for 
ate Mr. George Smythe, is also very lively and effective; 
the 1a 5 J . a 
and the account of the gradual decline of the elder Mr. Ferrars, 
in consequence of his want of 
We do not know that the sketch of any of the women is good, 
unless it be, perhaps, that of Imogene, afterwards Lady Beau- 
maris. But Lord Beaconstield sketches very cleverly the 
pertinacious partisanship of “ women society,” their 
wonderful indifference to the really at 
stake, and the unconsciousness with which they adopt to- 
morrow political cries which they had ridiculed yesterday. The 
political gossip of the Clubs and drawing-rooms is, however, not 


money. is almost powerful. 


issues 


pe litical 


nearly so well given, on the whole, as in the early novels. It isa 
little tedious, and does not usually even lead up to a point. The 
best satiric touch of this kind in tli 
tionate credulity ” with which Myr 
upon you,” to a Tory who is t 
a doubtful borough. 

On the whole, the book, like most of Mr. Disraeli’s works, is 
a poor and Hashy one, with plenty of cleverness in it. though not 
nearly so much as thé three stories which preceded his official 
career,—Coningsby, Sybil, and Voured. None of these works 


smile of alfee- 


“1 depend 


hook is the 
Tadpole saves, 


> exercise his intuence to secure 


will live for their own sakes. nor at all, except as illustrating 
the career of one of the most 

ourday. For though there are 
which made Mr. Disraeli Prime Minister England, in his 
novels, there are only traces even in the best of them. Tord 
Beaconstield the politician is as much more able than these 
rubbishy and incoherent stories 
inferior to Addison the essayist :nd critic. 
great power of Lord Beaconsfield, and au 
effectually shown in real life 
biguous sort of quality, being vor 
surface, and pass it off as gold 


listinct traces of the genius 


is Addison the politician was 
Audacity is the 


In literature, it is a very am- 
pt to brine rubbish to the 


SIR CHARLES DUFFY'S * YOUNG [TRELAND.” * 
[FIRST NOTICE, 
Sir Ctrartes Gavan Dervy’s book. large as it is. will have for 
politicians more than the interest of novel, as well as more 
than the instructiveness of 9 history. {[t has come out ina 


happy moment, when men are puvvling over a great and very 


ditkcult Irish crisis, with far too little of the historical spirit in 


their minds, and far too rauch «f its consequences in their 
actions, Itis a book full of life and brilliance, and thongh it 
covers only a period of five yeurs, and five years which 
elapsed between thirty and forty vears ago,—namely, from 





Iado-1845, yet those five years were so fnrll of significant 
likeness, as well as still more 
epoch of the moment, and we are 
to-day the evil fruits of the 
the record of those five years is full 


ignitteant tunlikeness, to the 
reaping so evidently 
ommitted then, that 


‘f the most absorbing 


TVOrs 


Interest. We need not say that we cannot always agree in the 
drift of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's political criticism. It is a 
very powerful, and for the most part a very just, indictment 


against the Irish policy of Great Britain. ‘The brief review of 
Trish history is one of the most vigorous and one of the most 


painful “acts of accusation” 


ee 


against this country which was 
* Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850. By Sir Charles Gayan 
Duty, K-C.M.@. London ; Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


nique of the men of genius of 


It would make | 








ever penned, and for English readers one of the most wholesome 
lessons. But granting this to the full, it seems to us equally 
evident that Sir Charles Duffy is not nearly so clear-sighted and 
eloquent concerning the general shortcomings of Irish states- 
men, as he is concerning both the general and the particular 
shortcomings of English statesmen. We do not mean that 
he fails to see and point out perspicuously enough some of 
the errors of O’Connell, and not unfrequently even of his 
own circle of more intimate friends. What we do mean is 
that, in estimating the general conditions of the prolonged 
struggle, he ignores the political variability of the Irish people 
generally, in the zeal of his just attack on the selfishness of 
the British Government. To take a single example :—Sir Charles 
Duffy is very fond of answering the imputation that the Irish 
are never grateful for what they get, that they immediately 
forget all they have obtained, in their resentment that they 
have not obtained something more and better. To this, Sir 
Charles Duffy has, we need not say, gives a most ade- 


| quate reply, and give it over and over again; but yet he 


does not recognise adequately, and often entirely ignores, 
the magnitude of the advantage gained, the very great effort 
that had often been made by the party through whose help it 
was gained, and the political importance of maintaining the old 
ground and of keeping the use of the powerful instruments 
by which the old ground was won, in the midst of the 
effort to gain new ground. O’Connell’s character and policy 
seem to us to represent in these respects the defects of the 
Irish nation. When one point was gained, instead of using 
it and using the alliances by the help of which he had gained 
it, to obtain another point of equal importance, he was so much 
elated that he threw off all sobriety, and either demanded what 
was certain to alienate the allies he had, or otherwise squandered 
the results of his victory. Sir Charles Duffy, after giving very 


| good reasons why the Irish people had no occasion to be grateful 
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to the Duke of Wellington for passing the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, goes on to describe in the following sentences the miserable 
political results of Emancipation :— 

‘In the interval a few Catholics were elected to Parliament, two 
Catholic lawyers were raised to the Bench by the Melbourne Govern- 
ment, and smaller appointments distributed among a few laymen, 
each appointment being followed by a groan from the Tory Press, as 
if the Emancipation Act were an instrument intended only for show. 
A more important change had taken place in the administration of 
justice under Lord Mulgrave, advised by ‘Jhomas Drummond. The 
exclusion of Catholics from juries was restrained, and the practice of 
appointing partisans of too shameful antecedents to public functions 
was interrupted. Since the return of the Tories to power, however, 
such scruples disappeared, and the old ascendancy method of select- 
ing officials had been revived. A brace of legal gladiators, who had 
become intolerable to the House of Commons by violence and indis- 
cretion, were sent to administer what was called justice in Ireland. 
It was in relation to these appointments that O’Connell justified him- 
self for supporting the Whigs in office, by a memorable stroke of 
humour :—‘A Whig Government,’ he said, ‘is like Paddy’s old hat 
it is thrue it doesn’t let in much light, 
but at any rate it keeps out the cow/d.’ ” 

And he adds in a note : 

* Lord Mulgrave excited great indignation among a large class of 
highly respectable persons by refusing to permit the master of au 
Orange Lodge, who had been tried for murder, and who has since 
been tricd for a second murder, to act as sub-sheriff, and select 
jucies throughout a northern county. This man’s name was Sam 
Gray, and his character was so little a matter of doubt, that several 
years before he was selected for official distinction, the Chief Secre- 
tary in Ireland, Lord Francis Levyeson-Gower, wrote of him to the 
Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington, as ‘a man who had killed 
one Catholic, and would be very happy to kill another ;’ and another 
he actually was tried for killing some years after, and a second time 
escaped punishment, it was believed, by the connivance of his con- 
federates in the jury-box.”’ 

No doubt the Irish nation had the greatest and best reason 
to be disappointed at these miserable fruits of a great victory 
For our own parts, we do not doubt 
that in great measure the Whigs were to blame. Lord John 
Russell did not do what he might have done to overrule the 
indifferentism and social conservatism of Lord Melbourne. But 
we believe that O'Connell and the Irish Members were much 
more seriously to Llame. They took none of the hold that they 
might have taken, by pertinacity and moderation, of the mind of 
Parliament. O'Connell frittered away his great abilities in violent 
attacks on the “ base, bloody, and brutal” Whigs, words to which 
he showed at other times that he attached a very Pickwickian 
sort of meaning, and thus rendered it possible, first, for the 
Whig Government to abandon the “appropriation principle ” to 
which they were committed, and next, to settle the Irish tithe 
question by a compromise that was in reality a dereliction of all 
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principle. We do not believe that either a Scotch or English 
leader of a tenth part of the genius of O'Connell, followed by 
an equally strong party, would have squandered his vast in- 
fluence, as O'Connell squandered it in the two Parliaments 
which followed the passing of the Reform Act. 

And with respect to the period with which Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy is more specially dealing, we believe that the same kind 
of error is visible. It is obvious that Sir Charles Duffy thinks 
O'Connell wrong in not adhering to his threat of resisting by 
physieal foree the veto of the Government on the monster 
meeting at Clontarf. For our own parts, we think O'Connell 
much more wrong in ever threatening such resistance. The 
position taken by Sir Robert Peel’s Government was utterly 
untenable,—so ludicrously untenable, indeed, that his own party, 
both in England and Ireland, were alienated and disgusted by 
it. And if, adhering to an attitude of purely passive resistance, 
O'Connell had gone on summoning Irishmen to meet, but also 
to disperse whenever threatened by physical force, he would 
soon have brought down upon the Government a universal con- 
demnation, as well as, in all probability, the still more dangerous 
responsibility for collisions with the people, which not the people, 
but the soldiers, would have caused. But the Irish National 
party have always estimated with far too sanguine and reckless 
a mind, their physical force, and neglected to appreciate at any- 
thing like its true value the moral force of their position. 
They have been elated too easily, till they hoped to carry all 
before them, and depressed too easily, till they thought a 
cause lost which but a little perseverance might have won. 
However, we are not now concerned with the faults of Irish 
politicians, except so far as we desire to point out where our 
estimate differs from that of Sir Charles Duffy. In recount- 
ine facts, he appears to us singularly scrupulous and accu- 
rate, as well as vivid, though in the inferences which he draws 
from these facts we are often unable to agree with him, for he 
seldom takes account of the English point of view of any 
question, though showing us all through, by his powerful 
delineation of the Irish point of view, how difficult it would be, 
on any theory of political connection, for England to satisfy 
Ireland, and how very different, and sometimes mutually 
destructive, were the Irish views she had to satisfy. 

As a specimen of the narrative style of this book,—which is 
illustrated throughout by lively personal details of a kind to give 
us the very form and colour of the events it treats of,—we may 
give the account of the high-handed action of Sir Robert Peel's 
Government in striking off from the Commission of the Peace 
gentlemen who had attended meetings at which the repeal of 
the Union was either advocated or discussed, and of the conse- 
quences of that extraordinary piece of administrative outrage :— 

“ But the Government could not long retain the support of the Trish 
squires without some show of intrepidity, and at length they made 
their first move. ‘The magistracy are appointed and superseded by 
the authority of the Lord Chancellor, and the oftice of Irish Chan- 
cellor was at that time filled by Sir Edward Sudgen, an eminent 
English equity lawyer, who was reputed to be imperfectly acquainted 
with constitutional law, and who was curiously ignorant of the Irish 
character and Irish affairs. That he should be an Englishman was 
almost a matter of course: since the Revolution of 1688 there had 
been nineteen Chancellors in Ireland, of whom twelve had been Eng- 
lishmen, one a Scot, and one a West Indian. There was a story current 
that, shortly after his arrival from London to assume the office of 
Chancellor, a barrister practising in his court, who had recently lost 
an election, and had had the additional misfortune of disfiguring his 
face by accident in hunting, appeared in court tattooed with black 
plaster. ‘ Who is that disabled man *’ the Chancellor inquired of one 
of his officers. ‘The beaten candidate for Youghal, Sir.’ ‘Great God,’ 
murmured the Chancellor, ‘what savages!’ The story was, perhaps, 
the invention of some of the juniors in the Four Courts, who occu- 
pied their leisure with gossip and chaff, but to those who knew the 
man it did not sound improbable. Five weeks after Pecl’s declara- 
tion, the Chancellor suddenly called upon Lord Ffrench, as a magis- 
trate of the county Galway, to state whether he had consented, as 
was reported, to take the chair at a Repeal meeting about to be held 
at Caltra,in that county ? The Irish Peer answered with spirit and 
sense. It was not true that he had consented to take the chair at 
Caltra. But he volunteered the information that it was his intention 
to attend the Caltra meeting, and that he had consented to take the 
chair at Athlone, ‘both meetings being for the legal and constitu- 
tional purpose of petitioning Parliament to repeal the Act of Union.’ 
The Chancellor rejoined that Lord Ffrench in connecting himself 
with a political movement respecting which the Executive Govern- 
ment had so recently declared the hostility of the Crown, and which 
collected bodies of the people so multitudinous that they had an 
inevitable tendency to a breach of the peace, disentitled himself to 
hold the commission of a magistrate, and that he would accordingly 
order him to be superseded. Ireland had grown accustomed to 
strange freaks of authority, but they were generally blows levelled at 
the humble andignorant. This was astroke beyond all modern prece- 
dent. Lord Ffrench’s offence was that he had not accepted as law 





the mere dictui of a party leader in office, a dictuin uttered in the 
House of Commons, of whose procecdings there is no authorised - 
even no legal, report ; and that he proposed to attend a meeting for 
constitutional purpose, not larger than had been repeatedly held A 
England in modern times for kindred purposes. When the a 
arrived, Lord Ffrench attended the Caltra meeting accompanied } 
his two sons, and these gentlemen were immediately removed an 
the roll of magistrates. A supersedeas was also issued against 
O’Connell and his eldest son, and a little later against Sir Michage] 
Dillon Bellew, Colonel Butler, a scion of the House of Ormonde and 
Member of Parliament for Kilkenny; Caleb Powell, Member fon 
Limerick ; Count Nugent, of a family ennobled for political and mili- 
tary services in Austria ; Edmund Burke Roche, known in later times 
as Lord Fermoy, Member for the great county of Cork ; Sir Valentine 
Blake, Member for Galway ; Sir Benjamin Norris, Mayor of Waterford 
and other gentlemen, four-and-twenty in all, for having attended 
Repeal meetings or joined the Repeal Association ; and, in one crown. 
ing case, against Mr. Clanchy (who had not made up his mind on the 
subject of Repeal), for having attended a public dinner to the Mem. 
bers for his county, where ‘Repeal of the Union’ was among the 
toasts proposed. This stroke of executive authority produced results 
which any one acquainted with the temper and character of the Irish 
people might have foreseen. It excited indignation and resistance, 
not only among Repealers. but among men who had hitherto held 
cautiously or contemptuously aloof from O’Conncll. It was regarded 
as a summons to all parties in the country to submit unconditionally 
to the will of the English Minister. The right of meeting to petition 
Parliament lay at the basis of the Constitution. In the language of 
the Statute which fixes the succession of the Crown, it was one of 
the ‘ true, ancient, and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of 
this realm ;’ but it was proposed to deny to magistrates this right, 
The gentry who performed the duties of justice of the peace without 
salary or emolument, were to be treated as puppets of an English 
lawyer who held office for a few months in Ireland. They were for. 
bidden even to attend a public entertainment where the list of toasts 
was not sanctioned by the Minister of the hour. The Nation, in 
language which subsequent events render remarkable, reminded the 
Irish gentry that this attempt to impose upon them the opinions of 
an English Minister asa euide for their conduct might land them in 
unexpected places. ‘Pcel himself’ (said John Dillon, who was the 
writer on the oceasion) ‘is day by day stealing towards Free-trade 
principles, and some day the gentry of Ireland may awaken to find 
him declare for the abolition of the Corn Laws, with an injunction to 
all magistrates to refrain from petitioning in their favour, on pain of 
dismissal.’ ”’ 

We shall return to this book, which is full of timely and 
instructive history, on a future occasion. 


JAPANESE DRAMAS.* 

Tus is one of that kind of books that are more interesting 
generically than individually. So short a time has elapsed 
since Japan was an almost unknown world, producing nothing 
but laequer, fans, and teapots, and spoken of doubtfully asa 
place where foreigners were cut to. pieces at sight, where the 
noblemen disembowelled themselves as whimsically as lizards 
cast their tails, and where everything occurred backwards or 
upside down, that sober-minded people, unaccustomed to see 
Rome built in a day, might conceivably feel surprised at being 
told that this dapper volume, with its neat binding, its tinted 
paper, its careful letterpress, and its generally sophisticated 
aspect, was written, printed, and published in the Mikado’s 
empire. ‘True it is, however, that less than twenty-five years 
ago, Sir Rutherford Alcock stood in peril of his life at the very 
place whence Mr. MeClatchie’s civilised and peaceable little 
book is now issued to the public. The mystery and the romance 
have been turned inside out, and translated into doggerel English, 
and do not appear so strange, after all; and the things that 
moved us with horror and wonder yesterday, amuse us to-day 
as a tale that is told. The Japanese have their peculiarities, it 
is true, or rather, they have had them; but the analysis of them 
has yielded nothing essentially new, and save for the enjoyment 
of an expectation not destined to fulfilment, it seems as if we 
might well have done without Japan altogether. 

Nevertheless, if there be one thing in Japan more worthy 
than another of a reasonable man’s study, we might surely 
expect to find it in the folk-lore,—or what is in this case the 
same thing, in the drama, of which the folk-lore is the basis. 
A careful and judicious collection of these legends and tradi- 
tions, made with an especial eye to preserving the characteristic 
tone and flavour of the originals, could scarcely fail to possess 
genuine and permanent value. It was therefore with pleasur- 
able anticipations that we took up Mr. McClatchie’s work, but 
we cannot say that it has in all respects won our approbation. 
In the first place, as the author tells us in his preface, his 
“rhymes” are not translations of the dramas to which they 
“allude.” “'They are merely efforts to sketch, in a cursoly 


* Japanese Plays (Versificd}. By Thomas R, H, McClatchie, Interpreter, H.B.M.'s 
Consular Service, Japan. With Hlustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese 
Artists. Yokohama, 1879. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
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manner, the general outline of the plots of those dramas.” 
Now, it is doubtless true, as he goes on to say, that a full and 
Jiteral translation of a Japanese play (lasting, as it does, many 
hours, and sometimes whole days) would be possibly impractic- 
able, and probably uninteresting to the general reader, but it 
does not follow that such translation as is made should not 
observe faithfully the turns of expression and quality of 
thought of whatever passages it takes up. A J apanese brain, 
it may be presumed, can scarcely conceive an idea the equiva- 
lent for which cannot be devised by an English one; and if the 
lucubrations of the former are too diffuse, a skilful process of 
condensation or selection would be apt to enhance, rather than 
to diminish, the characteristic humour of the original. Weare, 
therefore, strongly disposed to question the wisdom of Mr. 
McClatchie’s plan of turning his Japanese dramas into 
“Ingoldsby-Legend” verse. It is not merely that every man 
js not a Thomas Ingoldsby, or that the “ Ingoldsby ” verse is so 
intimately associated in our minds with the “ Ingoldsby” wit 
and humour as to seem more than usually infelicitous without 
them,—all this and more might be condoned, were the genius 
of “Ingoldsby ” in any way akin to the genius of Japan. But, 
as a matter of fact, no two geniuses could be more unsym- 
pathetic, and even antagonistic, and the consequence is that 
nothing of the Japanese play remainsin Mr. McClatchie’s sketches 
except those things which it was of least importance to retain,— 
a few Japanese names and words, that is to say, and a number 
of more or less coherent episodes. It seems to us, consequently, 
that he has thrown an enviable opportunity away, so far 
as the most promising aspects of it were concerned; and 
if he contemplates prosecuting his labours any further in 
this direction, we would ask him to consider whether 
the simple, childlike English of “ Hop-’o-my-Thumb” and 
“Little Red Riding Hood” would not better suit the 
subject, than the fantastic and unsubstautial jingle which, 
in the present work, he has chosen to adopt. These dramas, 
which Mr. McClatchie, from the necessity of his case, turns 
into ridicule, are not ridiculous to the minds who framed them 
or to the spectators who beheld them ; and if we want to under- 
stand and appreciate them, we must put ourselves as nearly as 
we can at the native point of view. A translator has no right 
to be funny on his own account; and, it might be added, that if 
Englishmen are in need of a laugh, they do not need to send ten 
thousand miles for something to laugh at. 

If these criticisms seem severe, we can only say that the 
severity is due to our dissatisfaction not with what Mr. 
McClatchie has done, but with what he has failed to do. His 
book, considered in itself, is amusing enough, and cleverly done, 
and will, we hope, be found generally readable; but we cannot 
see much that is essentially Javanese in its construction, and 
we do not see why, such being the case, it was worth while to 
construct it at all. But if the poems, or whatever they are to 
be called, are somewhat disappointing, the illustrations are 
admirable, and of themselves render the book emphatically 
worth buying. They are designed, as we are told in the preface, 
by a native official of the Japanese War Department, and 
engraved on wood by a native wood-engraver of Tokio. ‘They 
are printed in brown ink; and nothing could be more expres- 
sive and characteristic of Japanese pictorial art than they are. 
When we add that there are eighteen of these full-page illus- 
trations in a volume of less than a hundred and forty pages, 
we shall probably have said enough to induce a good many 
people to become possessors of the book, for, so far as we are 
aware, nothing of quite the same kind has ever been brought 
out in England, and every one interested in genuine Japanese 
art will wish to improve the opportunity of examining such 
unique specimens. We have been especially charmed by the 
ghastly apparition of the “ Haunted Well,” opposite page 77, 
and we shall conclude this notice by giving an abstract of the 
story to which the picture refers. 

A weathy nobleman, whose name was Otogawa, received from 
the King a treasure, shut up in a casket, and was told to guard 
it faithfully until the King should want it again. But one day, 
on going to the casket, he found that the treasure had been 
stolen out of it. As he was unable to tell the King who the thief 
was, Otogawa fell into disgrace at Court, and was compelled, in 
*ompany with his wife, Hanazono, to fly for safety to the house 
oF a worthy young man by the name of Sampei. Now, Sampei 
was mari], but poverty had compelled him to part for a 
time from his **fe, who was living as a servant in the house of 
a former retainer © ONtogawa, named Tessan. She was beautiful 





to look upon, and Tessan fell in love with her; but she rejected 
his love with indignation. Then Tessan, who was a wicked 
man, resolved to be avenged. So he plotted with a henchman 
of his, named Chiuda, to accuse Okiku (as Sampei’s wife was 
called) of having stolen one of the plates which had been en- 
trusted to her for safe-keeping. Poor Okiku denied the 
charge, upon which the box of plates was brought forth, and 
she was bidden to count them. She counted them accordingly, 
but, alas! one was missing, as well it might be, since Tessan 
himself had taken it out previously. Okiku could only declare 
her innocence, but Tessan ordered her to be bound and carried 
to the brink of a well, into which, on her refusing finally to yield 
to his dishonourable proposals, this faithful wife and lovely 
woman was wickedly cast; and there she died. But now an 
appalling prodigy happened ; for as Chiuda was wiping up the 
blood which had been shed at the brink of the well, and had 
just let down the bucket to get some fresh water for the purpose; 
he heard an awful voice down below,—it was Okiku’s voice, 
counting the plates! In terror, Chiuda hauled up the bucket, 
and the fearful shape which the artist has portrayed met his 
eyes. Okiku’s ghost was abroad! Tessan took to flight, but, 
being now even more wicked than before, he plotted with a 
bravo, who was none other than an uncle of the worthy Sampei, 
to kill Sampei and all who were in Sampei’s house. The uncle 
first made his attack on Sampei, but a friend of Sampei came 
in and ran the uncle through the back with his sword. At 
this, Sampei (as became an honourable young Japanese) pre- 
pared to disembowel himself; but suddenly the figure of his 
beloved Okiku appeared before him and stayed his hand, but 
as he gazes at her she vanished. While he was marvelling at 
this adventure, Chiuda, the henchman of Tessan, rushed in, and 
grappled with him; but just as he was getting the better of 
Sampei, the voice of Okiku counting her plates was heard, anc 
the awful wraith appeared. Chiuda, beside himself with horror, 
in striking at the spirit, stabbed himself, aud died miserably. 
From that moment all began to go well. Otogawa found 
the man who stole his treasure, and the King thereupon 
restored him to favour. ‘lhe worthy Sampei married another 
wife, and was happy. Tessan died as miserably as Chiuda had 
done; and Mr. McClatchie appends two “morals,” of which 
we give the last, as being a tolerably good specimen of his 
style :— 
“Just a word to ‘old residents,’—kindly enough ; 

And that is,—should you chance to reside on the Bluff, 

Keep your ‘ weather-eye peeled’ when it gets to be late, 

See your watchman’s on duty, and lock up your plate !” 





WYCLIF ON THE POPE* 
We might expect that Wyclif’s works would have found an 
editor among his fellow-countrymen, who have good right to be 
proud that the first of the great Reformers was an Englishman. 
This is so far from being the case, that nine-tenths of his Latin 
writings still remain in MS., while the few that have been pub- 
lished were edited by Germans, except the fragments contained 
in Dr. Shirley’s Fasciculi Zizanioruin. Dr. Buddensieg now 
adds one more tract to our scanty stock. The piece he has 
chosen to print is a vehement attack upon the Papacy, written 
in the last years of Wyclif’s life, when to the Reformer, as to 
many modern Protestants, the Pope was the unmistakable Anti- 
christ. The tract opens with setting forth the ideal of the 
Church, which consists of all the elect, and which should be one 
body, made up by the triple membership of rulers, priests, and 
commons, with Christ for head. But, so Wychf complains, 
this body is torn asunder by sects and divisions. Worldly pre- 
lates, monks, canons, and friars, and the infinite subdivisions of 
all these, break up unity, and impose rules other than Christ 
gave. The root of the evil is that men have set up Peter and his 
successors as heads of the Church, instead of Christ. Wryclif 
admits that the claim of primacy among the Apostles derives 
some colour from the charge to Peter, and the power of binding 
and loosing conferred upon him by Christ. But he urges that 
this power was shared by the other Apostles, and that they did 
not look to Peter for sanction, as if he wielded Papal authority. 
More than this, Paul asserts his independence, and even ven- 
tures to withstand Peter; while among those who seemed to be 
pillars, he gives James the place of honour. It is hard for us 
to suppress a yawn as we look through these arguments, the 
battered shuttlecocks of numberless Protestant and Roman 
Catholic controversialists; but even the common-places of Exeter 


* De Christo, et Suo Adversario Antichristo. Ein Polemischer Tractat Johann 
Wiclif’s. Herausgegeben von Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg. Gotka: Perthes. 158. 
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Hall were once fresh, and must have sounded strangely 
audacious, when propounded by the solitary reformer of the 
fourteenth century. 

Wyclif then goes on to ask how far the Popes ean be said to 
be successors of St. Peter. Their power, he says, does not come 
from Peter, who, like Christ, appointed no vicar; and it has no 
foundation in Scripture unless, “ut loquar ironice,” from the 
text, “ The Kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship... . . . but 
ye shall not be so.” The true source of the Papal authority 
he finds in the fatal gift of Constantine to Sylvester, and he 
makes the curious remark that an evil spirit must have moved 
the Popes to set up their Court at Rome, the place most of all 
profaned by the blood of the martyrs. Then, with a profession 
of willingness to learn better, if any will teach him, Wyclif 
sums up that the Pope is “ precipuus Antichristus, et coraula 
ducens exercitum dyaboli contra Christum.” 

Having thus settled the question of the origin of the Papal 
dominion, the tract goes on to deal with the Popedom from its 
practical side. For, as some have published “ in wulgari,” if it 
were good to have a Pope who was a follower of Christ and 
Peter, it must be bad to have one who goes directly contrary to 
them. Wyclif then draws a series of contrasts between the 
humble and useful life of Christ, who went about on foot 
preaching to the people, and the pride, luxury, and ambition 
of the Pope, sitting like another Chosroes in his castle, striving 
perpetually for wealth and sway, and hindering those who 
would preach the Gospel in sincerity. All this reasoning and 
invective, however monotonous, has its value to the student who 
wishes to trace the rise and growth of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; while, as regards Wyclif personally, we cannot help being 
struck by the boldness of his attack, at a time when all his 
followers had been silenced by prosecution, and he was left old, 
palsied, and alone. Dr. Buddensieg has done his editorial work 
thoroughly. He gives careful collations from the different MSS., 
and his notes, though few, are enough to show his scholarly 
qualities. We are glad to see that one so competent has taken 
up the task which seems of late to have dropped from the hands 
of Dr. Lechler. Valuable as Dr. Buddensieg’s preface is, its 
most interesting passage is that in which he tells us that he has 
copied from the Vienna MSS. almost all the controversial works 
of Wyclif. One thing alone delays their publication,—the ex- 
pense of an undertaking which cannot attract a publisher by 
any hope of profit. We should be glad to find that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford would provide the funds, in honour of one of 
her most distinguished sons; but if not, there should still be 
enough regard for Wyclif in England to ensure that Dr. Bud- 
densieg’s enthusiasm and labour shall not be wasted. 





THE LAND QUESTION IN ITALY.* 
Tue volume on contemporary Italy which M. de Laveleye, the 
eminent economist, has published as the result of a personal 
tour through the most part of the Peninsula, is full of painful 
but instructive information npon that great question of the 
Land and the People which seems to be perpetually destined to 
be at the root of all difficulties and discussions arising out of 
the social order. It is the picture of Ireland on a vast scale 
which is presented to our eyes, by the account of the social con- 
dition of many parts of Italy. The cares which hang heavily 
round the necks of the Liberal administrators of Irish 
affairs are not unknown to the advisers of King Humbert. 
Even the Davitts and the Egans have parallels and congeners 
far surpassing them in crudeness of suggestion and violence of 
denunciation, among the Socialist leaders who from time to time 
seek to take advantage of the popular discontent in central Italy 
and Sicily, and who probably are not without an honest com- 
miseration for the wretched people whose ruin their panaceas 
would only complete. Itis a hard task to govern men, and if 
it were not, it would be an infinitely less noble undertaking. 
M. de Laveleye himself does not hesitate to draw a comparison 
between Italy and Ireland, and there are few portions of his 
narrative of the scenes which met his eye, and which the lead- 
ing statesmen of Italy deplored in common with him, that will 
not strike upon an English ear like so many chapters out of 
our own Irish experiences. “ Every year,” he writes, “the 
number of emigrants from Italy the Beautiful goes on 
increasing. Signors Minghetti and Luzzatti even intro- 
duced a Bill last year to protect them from the frauds of every 
kind of which they are the victims. And yet what fertile lands 
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are lying unoccupied, on which millions of families could live! 
‘The Italian who emigrates must be miserable, indeed. And i 
he is, and the cause of it is the vicious distribution of property. 
Latifundia perdidere Ttaliam ! The large farms were the ruin 
of Italy. The maxim is as true to-day as in the days of Pliny.” 
The petition of the peasants of Lombardy, in reply to a Minis 
terial circular which warned them against the dangers of emigra- 
tion, is a terrible exposition of rural misery :— 

“What do you mean by the nation, Signor Minister? Ig jt the 

multitude of the miserable ? Then we, indeed, are the nation. Look 
at our pale and emaciated faces, at our bodies exhausted by excessive 
labour and insufficient food. We sow and reap the wheat, but never 
eat white bread. We cultivate the grape, but never drink its Wine. 
We raise the cattle, but never taste meat. We are clad in rags. We 
dwell in dens of infection. We freeze in winter, and in the summer 
we starve. Ouronly nourishment on Italian soil is a handful of maize 
made costly by the tax. The burning fever devours us in the dry 
regions, and in the wet ones we are the prey of the fever of the 
marsh. Our end is a premature death in the hopital, or in our 
miserable cabins. And, in spite of all this, Signor Minister, you 
recommend us not to expatriate ourselves! But can the land, 
where even the hardest labour cannot earn food, be called a native 
country ?” 
The horrible pellagra, the leprosy of ill-feeding, extends its 
ravages among the rural population. In 1830, says de Laveleye, 
there were 20,000 victims of the disease in Lombardy ; to-day, 
there are 97,000 :— 

“Twelve and eleven per cent. of the Lombard and Venetian popu- 
lation are smitten, and those who are not actually struck by the 
plague are debilitated by the bad nourishment. The statistics of the 
conscription for the army give horrifying results. In 1878, the re. 
port of General Torre shows that the number of conscripts excused 
for constitutional infirmity was 20 per cent. in Lombardy and 18 per 
cent. in Venetia. .... . Thus in the fairest country in the world a 
fifth of the population, in the flower of their life, are incapable of mili- 
tary service, in consequence of extreme poverty. ..... The Com. 
mission of Inquiry on the subject of the pellagra truly says, ‘The 
cause of this malady is extreme misery, so that under the medical 
question we find the social question.’ ” 

In every centre of culture and thought, from Padua to Naples, 
M. de Laveleye found the thinkers and statesmen of Italy pre- 
occupied by the social question. 

Something of the poverty of the people is due to the heavy 
taxation, but, as Professor Luzzatti, co-editor of the Giornale 
degli Heonomisti, told M. de Laveleye, “it is too late to talk of 
Virgilian eclogues. Weare a modern people. We have a great 
debt, a strong army, and our unity to consolidate by great 
public works. We have accordingly a necessity for money and 
crushing taxes.” ‘The statistics of the seizures of landed estates 
by the State in consequence of non-payment of land-tax are the 
most convincing proofs of the burthen which is laid upon the 
country. “The Treasury devours the small properties that are 
too deeply involved. From 1873 to 1878, 35,000 small pro- 
prietors have lost their estates by compulsory expropriation.” 
M. de Laveleye, whose love of Italian liberty allows him to 
speak with candour, does not conceal the evils which have crept 
into the public administration; but he rightly attributes the 
crushing character of the heavy taxes and the general inability 
of the contributors to meet the requirements of the State in so 
many instances, to the fundamental evil of the existing land 
system, and both by examples of the results of the system of 
Latifundia, or huge estates farmed by middlemen and cultivated 
by labourers and tenants-at-will, and by examples of the contrary 
system of ownership or part-ownership by the actual cultivators, 
he shows that the prosperity of Italy is merely a question of the 
establishment of a population of independent and _ provident 
cultivators, instead of a population of dependent, and, therefore, 
improvident, dispirited, and miserable peasants, who neither 
will nor can work, because they have no security or guarantee 
for the enjoyment of the fruits of their work. It is the Irish 
question which reveals itself under the blue skies of Italia la 
Bella. 

M. de Laveleye summarises the excellent work of Baron 
Sidney Sonnino on the Mezzeria in Toscana, which describes the 
métayer system followed by Tuscan land-owners and farmers. 
Even this system of imperfect ownership, and which by no 
means absolutely secures the tenant from a grasping landlord, 
is sufficient to make Tuscany one of the encouraging exceptions 
to the general wretchedness of agricultural Italy. According 
to M. Sonnino, where the ancient regulations of the métayer 
system have not been changed for the profit of the pre 
prietors, the condition of the cultivators is very 7 le. 
In bad years, they suffer and get into debt, br? the Pro 
prietors are not hard on them, and as the *7™S of their 
contract are fixed not by competition, but » Custom, the danger 
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of rack-rents is removed. There is no war of classes, an ancient, 

patriarchal spirit prevails, and the country is cultivated like a 
arden. Signor Minghetti is a strong partisan of the Mezzeria, 

and he supports his preference by the example of the Bolognese 

regions, where perfect cultivation and a contented peasantry 
fo] 

are found together. 

«Naked and desolate fields, where the cultivator dies of famine in 

the fairest climate and on the most fertile soil, such is, on the other 
hand, the result of the Latifundia. Economists who defend the sys- 
tem of huge properties, visit the interior of the Basilicata and Sicily, 
if you want to see the degree of misery to which your huge properties 
reduce the earth and its inhabitants.” 
In the very neighbourhood of those regions, cursed by the evil 
genius of excessive landholding, M. de Laveleye could dis- 
cover specimens of what the contrary system can do for soil, 
and owner, and cultivator alike. On the domain of Campo- 
yeale, in the centre of Sicily, the property of Prince Camporeale, 
whose mother married Signor Minghetti, there exists fixity of 
rent, as well as fixity of tenure. More than 4,000 tenants are 
established on a system of livello, or hereditary lease. ‘The 
cultivator is thus a quasi-proprietor, and the comfort of the 
Camporeale tenantry forms a striking contrast with the misery 
of the cultivators who are subject to the rack-renters.”” The 
picture which M. de Laveleye gives of the island of Capri is 
still more eloquent. Here the cultivator becomes actual pro- 
prietor of the soil he tills or reclaims. And what a happy 
result !— 

“Not an inch of ground islost. . .... . The houses are well kept 
and scrupulously whitewashed. .... .. The people have the look 
of comfort... ... . Though the very girls work hard, labour seems 
a pleasure, and the race is beautiful, because the native grace of the 
Italian blood is not spoiled by misery. ...... 1 know no more 
striking lesson of political economy than is taught at Capri. Whence 
come the perfection of cultivation and the comfort of the population ? 

ertainly not from the fertility of the soil, which is an arid rock. 
y J 

....+.. Before obtaining the crops, it was first necessary, so to 
speak, to create the soil. It is the magic of ownership which has 
produced this prodigy.” 

M. de Laveleye’s volume treats of many subjects, according as 
they occurred in conversation with the noblest and worthiest of 
the Italian kingdom; but the most precious part of his ex- 
periences is assuredly his invaluable contribution to the discus- 
sion of the agrarian difficulty. It is the Italian question in 
Ireland, or the Irish question in Italy, and it is the lesson of 
Camporeale and Capri which has to teach the common remedy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Tiny Natural History (Griffith and Farran) answers well to its 
name, being a series of small books about animals, their ways and 
doings, told in the reiterative style which is so attractive to quite young 
children. The thin, handy volumes are got up in colours, which are so 
gay as to be almost gaudy, but which seem to give as much pleasure to 
the young beholders as the “they went, and they went, and they went,” 
&e. Some of the engravings are reproductions of old favourites, but, on 
the whole, they are very good. One of the prettiest anecdotes is that 
of the old horse, Rory, who let himself out of the stable, when his 
mistress, who had ridden him constantly, was ill; and was found not 
once, but many times, waiting by her mounting-stone. There are one or 
two of the volumes, by Mrs. R. Lee, which we cannot equally com- 
mend. Hven for elder children, they are dry. 





The same publishers 
send us anicely told tale for young people, Hilda and her Doll, by E. C. 
Phillips. It isnot at allan infantine book, as the introduction of the doll 
might seem to imply. Hilda is a little West-Indian girl, whose life is 
traced, first in her island home, which the engravings help us much to 
realise, and then at her French school, for the aspect of which and that 
of her companions we are again greatly indebted to the pictures, till 
she reaches the age of fifteen. The French girl who is the anti- 
heroine is almost too bad, but she, like the heroine herself, is greatly 
improved when we part with her, which we think all young readers 
will do with some regret.——The Twa Miss Dawsons, by the Author 
of “The Bairns,” “ Christie Redfern,’ &c. (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is suitable for young people of still maturer years. These two ladies 
are not sisters, but an aunt and niece ; and which one gets most fond 
of in the course of the well-written story it is hard to say. Itisa 
“religious tale,” but in the best sense of the word, the religion show- 
ing itself more in deeds than in words, and the “ things unseen” 
being permitted, as in real life, to give proportion and atmosphere 
to the visible facts. There is no plot, so to speak, but the 
characters group themselves easily and naturally in their sea-side 
home, and the perils and adventures of their sailor-kindred supply 
incidents of a more exciting kind; so that, without any great depar- 
ture from the good old ways of story-telling, there is much to interest ; 





and if our younger men and women are not being educated out of al? 
true sentiment, the healthy love-making ought to be not only 
interesting, but helpful to all that is best in them. Another 
delightful but shorter tale is My Lonely Lassie, by Annette Lyster. 
(S.P.C.K.)—The “ Christian knowledge” of which the“ Lonely Lassie’? 
was the happy possessor is well worth disseminating, and we follow 
her adventures with the keener interest, because she is no placid piece 
of unnatural perfection ; and we wish her success, whether sheis skat- 
ing, as she is shown to us in the frontispiece, or contending with the un- 
raly boy who becomes so devoted to her ; and we grieve for the fate 
of the dear little dog, Rob Roy, as for a personal friend. In Beatrice 
Melton’s Discipline, by Maude Jeanne Frane (Sampson Low and Co.), 
we have as well-intentioned but by no means so healthy a tale. A 
writer of any graphic power might have made a good deal of the 
setting of colonial life, for Beatrice Melton is the daughter of a 
clergyman in Adelaide, and the “discipline” is chiefly exercised 

by a very fascinating young widower, of whose children she takes 

charge; but to our mind, the book is spoilt by a sentimental 

mingling of earthy and spiritual emotions. Not that we would 
have real feeling separated from spiritual endeavour, but the latter 
must underlie the whole character, in a way which such tales as this 
will not promote, and it is in too serious a vein to be merely amusing. 
OF the latter order, we turn to a book which may be suitably 

noticed here, though it is not quite new,—-Alice, and other Fairy Tales 
for Children, by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. (W. Swan and Co.)—The 

first of these little plays is a short dramatic version of our old 

favourite, “ Alice in Wonderland,” but on the whole we prefer the 

others. ‘Snowdrop’? and the “Bear Prince” are specially good, 
and the “Princess who never Laughed” will make many others 
laugh. Pansie’s Flour-Bin, by the Author of ‘“ St. Olave’s”’ (Mac- 
millan and Co.), deals also in fairy-lore, but the fairy part of the 
story is the least pretty. Pansie herself is such a dear little girl, and 
she has such a pleasant young aunt and such a dear uncle, who 
plays such wonderful tricks with her dolls, that we prefer her in 
her natural state. The old vine, too, with all his humours and dis- 
like to fuchsias and geraniums, is as interesting as the flour-bin itself. 
In quite a different vein, we have the Lily of Leyden, by 
W. H. G. Kingston. (S.P.C.K.)—Any story connected with the 
memorable siege must have some interest, but we must confess to 
have found this one rather dry reading; only we can promise any 
young people who persevere with the first historical part, the 
reward of a very thrilling incident in the life of the “ Lily ” towards 
the close.——Through the Rough Wind, by Crona Temple (S.P.C.K.), 
is a pretty little story of the misunderstandings between a grave 

















husband, of an inventive turn of mind, and his young and somewhat 
frivolous wife. He is a colliery manager, and the life in the Derbyshire 
part of the “ black country ”’ is graphically described. How Juice Aldred 
and his wife learn to loveone another more unselfishly, and who are their 
teachers, readers may tind out for themselves in this pleasant tale. 
We have not the same happy impression of Midge and her Chicks, by 
a Brother and Sister. (Griffith and Farran.)—‘ Midge” is a young 





widow lady, and her “ chicks” consist of a girl and two older boys, 
whose doings are amusing enough; but there is a strain of false 
sentiment running through the whole, and Midge’s most excellent 
idea of taking the poor little orphan relation from the great school, 
and giving her a true home, is quite spoilt by the travestied descrip- 
tion of the orpkan school. Such remarks as the following seem quite 
out of place in a book for children :—“ The officials of this school, 
like the officials of most of these places, cared only for their own 
comfort, and took no notice of the children, beyond making slaves of 
them.” Fancy a sensitive child reading that one Christmas, and 
before the next—as might easily happen—sent to an orphan school, 
with that word “slaves” ringing in its ears! If the charge be true, 
the sooner it is made in a suitable place, the better; if false, it should 
be made nowhere, least of all in a children’s story-book, full of 
remarkably pretty pictures. 


The Kandahar Railway. Note by Sir Andrew Clarke. Reprinted 
from “ Procecdings of the Institute of Civil Engineers.” Published at 
the Institution, 25 Great George Street, Westminster.—All who 
desire to know what can really be done in the way of rapid con- 
struction of railways, should read this account of Sir Andrew Clarke’s 
successful attempt to construct a fair-weather military railway from 
Sukkur, on the Indus, towards Quetta, in Beloochistan, for a distance 
of 133} miles. Sir Andrew, foreseeing that this railway would be re- 
quired in 1877-78, took measures to restore the great Kussmere 
Dyke, the series of embankments which for seventy miles, from 
Zukkur to Kussmere, ought to protect Scinde from the overspill of 
the Indus. They did not protect it, but they do now, the new works 
not only shielding the railway, but forcing the Indus to keep its 
channel, to the immense benefit of Scinde. He also made arrange- 
ments for the collection of materials so carefully, that within four 
months of the issue of the order (September 18th, 1879), a railway 1334 
miles long, with 30 miles of sidings, or inall 1633 miles, had been opened 
for military traffic, at a cost of less than £4,500 a mile. This rail- 
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‘way was laid the whole way through jungle and desert, so utterly 


without water, or provisions, or shelter, that a water-train was kept 
in reserve with 8,000 gallons on board; that the railway-waggons 
had to be used as movable shops, with every kind of store; and that 
the labourers were housed in mat villages, erected every three miles. 
The ground was, no doubt, an “absolutely smooth plain,” and the 
men were kept to their work by the conditions of the desert; but the 
work required an amount of foresight, care, and organisation through- 
out the extent of the guaranteed railways which reflects the highest 
credit on the engineers employed, and especially on their chief, Sir 
Andrew Clarke, then Member of Council, with control of Public 
Works. The details are of curious interest, and suggest, among 
other things, that in a country where the first expense is supervision, 
excessively rapid construction is far from extravagant. It is to be 
hoped this railway will be utilised for trade, even though we must 
give up political control in Candahar; or perhaps, if Afghanistan 
becomes orderly, it can be finished to Candahar itself, to which it 
would bring commerce and ansielll 
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Deaths. 
Mackay.—On the 19th inst., at 4 Market Place, New Barnet, Julia Elizabeth, 
wife of Archibald Mackay, "aged 29. 
Nico_is.—On the 23rd inst., at No. 2 New Vanbrugh Terrace, Blackheath, the 
residence of her son-in- law, J. Hill Williams, Esq., in the 89th year of her age, 
Eleanor, Lady Nicolls, widow of General Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B. 








HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS i in WATER- COLOURS. — 

The WINTER EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 

ithe late George Dodgson, will OPEN on MONDAY, December 6th, 5 Pall Mall 
East.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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| NOVELS AT A ALL LIBRARIES. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ DOROTHY Fox.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of ** Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Times, November 12th :—‘ Adam and Eve’ has all the merits that have dig. 
tinguished the author's former novels. The characters, without exception, are 
carefully conceived, and the leading ones dramatically thrown into the fore- 
ground, Mrs. Parr's more finished portraits abound in subtle but effective touches, 
nor is she by any means wanting in the quality of humour.’ 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. RIDDELL. 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. RippELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
Mr, JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jephson, 


Author of “ A Pink Wedding,” “ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 
‘‘ Mr. Jephson's bright, animal spirits infect his reader. We cannot criticise 
the story, but we can enjoy it. Mr, Jephson evidently had the stage before his 
eyes, as he wrote.” —Queen. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 


9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


POPULAR 


wid SON, 


New Burlington Street. 


In a few days, 1 vol. small 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


The WILD COASTS of NIPON. With 


Chapters on Cruising after Pirates in Chinese Waters. By HENry C. St. 
JOHN, Captain, R.N. 


1. Round Yesso. | 9, Singing Birds and Flowers, &. 
2. Inland Sea Revisited. ; 10. Customs and Habits. 

3. Currents and Typhoons, | 11. Past and Present, 

4. A Summer's Waik in Kiusiu. 12. Korea. 

5. Deer-Shooting and other Matters. | 15. Cruising after Pirates. 

6. The Kii Coast. | 14. Shooting in China. 

7. Insects. | 15. More Cruising after Pirates. 

8, Shooting, &c. 16. Résumé. 


Now ready, 1 very handsome folio vol., 42s. 


SPORT and PHOTOGRAPHY in the ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS. By ANDREW WILLIAMSON. Illustrated by 18 Full-page 
Plates of Large Game, &c., taken on the spot by the Author, and reproduced 
in permanent Photo-Tint. 
“Mr. Williamson’s photographs of stag, mountain sheep, dead grizzlies, and 
scenery at large are worthy of a book that should be a favourite in every shootiog 
lodge from Lews to Braemar.’ —Suturday Review. 


COMPLETION of MR. SKENE’S CELTIC SCOTLAND. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy Svo, with Map, 15s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND : a History of Ancient 


Alban. By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Book IIL, Vol. I11.—LAND and PEOPLE. 


Now ready, 1 vol, demy 8vo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15s. 


The PAST in the PRESENT: What is 


Civilisation? Being the Rhind Lectures in Arche logy, delivered in 1876 
and 1878. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., &c., Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

“* Whatever differences of opinion, however, may be held on minor points, there 
can be no question that Dr. Mitchell's work is one of the ablest and most original 
pieces of archevlogical literature which has appeared of late years."—St. James’s 
Gazette. 

Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE of JAMES HEPBURN, EARL of 


BOTHWELL. By FREDERICK SCHIERN, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish by the Rey. DAVID BERRY, 
F.S.A., Scot. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS ; and all Booksellers. 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 














HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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See 


PIESSE 
& 


[RARE AND 


PERFUMES, 


| 
| Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 
| Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 
| Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, 
| Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, 


PRECIOUS) 
| QHAMBERS'S 


My Holiday in Jamaica. 
Acclimatisation 


Price 7d. 
JOURNAL, for DECEMBEBR Ist. 


| The Irish Difficulty. By W. Chambers. | Old Folks. 


| In Gipsy Tents. 


Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, | of Salmon at the) Professional Etiquette of the Bar. 


L U B I N. | om free to all applicants, 


| 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Antipodes. 
Amusing Mistakes. 
Eruptions of Volcanic Ash 


| The Landslip at Nynee Tal. 
An Expensive Hoax. 
Ocean Relief Depots. 


The Woodcock. 





| Christopher Corduroy. 


HE A MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES | The Extended Use of Vegetable Diet. | Remarkable Remedies. 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, | Attographic Printing Process. 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


= The Weather Service of the United | The Month: Science and Arts. 

THE WORLD. States. | Postage-Stamp Savings and Govern- 
ment Stocks. 

| The Sea-Shell Mission. 


The Mysterious House. 
| English Pay-Hospitals. 


A Few Words about Tunnels. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, gn ene alg Scientific and Com- Four Poetical Pieces. 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES |; — : 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, | 


£4 4s. W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








CASES for the “SPECTATOR,” 


R EADING 
Price 2s 6d each. 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, | 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN | 


greene & torre 
Price 2s 6d each. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to | _ May be had by order through any + rca or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


{ho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, | 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS to-night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturday, 
November 27th, and Saturdays, December 4th and 11th, 
at 2.30; doors open at 2. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) open 
10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or telegraph. 
Stage Manager, Mr, H. J. Loveday. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Bram Stoker. 4. 


TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
\_) COLLEGE,—Special preparation four Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


C ° LLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Friday, January 
28th, 1881. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 130 Guineas, half-yearly, 
paid in advance, from the day of entrance.—For 
Prospectus spply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. hey can also be had on personal 
application at 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

















The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Ksq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


TH ROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Eppa's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 73d and 1s 1}d., labelled “ JAMES Epps and 
Co, H pathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—“Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerino Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gorvon Howmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 


PATEN T SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are ng see harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 

















PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


Now ready, cloth elegant, 10s 6d. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 


A Dictionary of Quotations and Selected Passages from the Best 
Writers, Ancient and Modern. 
FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND OTHERS. 
Compiled and Analytically Arranged 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


‘* The topics treated of are as wide as our Christianity itself; the writers quoted from, of every section 
of the one Catholic Church of Jesus Christ."—Author's Preface. 


By the Same Author. 
First Series: Thirtieth Edition. Second Series : Sixth Edition. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 


Comp:led from the Best Authors and Analytically Arranged. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
In square 8vo, toned paper, cloth elegant, 12s 6d each Volume. 
Library Edition, half-roxburgh, l4s ; morocco antique, 21s each Volume. 
Each Series complete in itself, and sold separately. 


** The produce of years of research.”"—£ zaminer. find that the work has special uses for them.’’—Zudin- 
“Mr. Southgate has the catholic tastes desirable in | burgh Daily Review. 
a good editor. Preachers and public speakers will “A magnificent gift-book."—/'reemason. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, «ec. 


. Wu. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air. 

SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and day, with little attention. 

Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, supplied with fuel twice in twenty-four hours. 

. Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chiefly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 
expired. 

5. VENTILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES on Mr, EDWARDS, 
JUNIOR’S, Principle. 


OD 


{Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 
FREDk. EDWARDS and SON, 
Stove and Kitchen-Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





| : ws 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY | HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in —Nothing is so high!y appreciated as a case of 

preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 

stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and can be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's 

cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 

application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal | Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Manu- 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, | facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 

4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. | 
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SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1877, by which the liability of the Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their Shares.) 

CAPITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EACH. 

£1 per Share payable on Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 
Share, as may be required at intervals of not less 
than three months. Fully Paid-up Shares will be 
entitled to £5 per cent. per annum on Calls paid in 
advance. If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 

WILLIAM MENZIES. Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban. 

JOHN STEWART, Erq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

ROBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. 

ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 

NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
Branches in Scotland and London. 
REGISTERED Orrices.—58 BATH STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
erecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district, 

Asa health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and‘ winter residence, the Uban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 
genial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 
found from his Sbservations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. The hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much so, that even the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore, ‘These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in bringing their scheme before the public ; and 
they would urge upon all intending investors the pro- 
priety of making early application for Shares, so as to 
enable them to complete arrangements for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is ecnfidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—should realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 


SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. _ 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 
SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREss. 

“The project offers manifest inducements to 
investors.’”’—Glasgow News. 

** All the conditions of suecess seem to be there.”’— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.” 
—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

“One of the best things ever introduced into Oban. 
We believe it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.”’—Oban Telegraph. 

“Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.”’—Capital and Labour. 

** No doubt it will be very popular.’’—Society. 

“The Board of Directors includes several well- 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.’— 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

“ A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.”’-— 
United Service Gazette. 

“The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not succeed under such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.” —Edinburgh Evening Express. 

“The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn npon.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

**A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.’’—Duaily Review. 

“The company is in high favour.’’—Banfshire 
Journal. 

“* Worthy the attention of investors. The directors 
are well-kuown business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
ing and Insurance Magazine. 

“Every prospect of success commercially.’”’— 
Evening Times. 

** A finer site could not be had in the West High- 
lands.’’—Oban Times. 

“A central point for sca and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, well suited for the erection 
of a Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen. 

‘The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.”’—The Bailie. 

**A financial suceess if well managed and with 
some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.’’—London Figaro. 

_ “Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any part of the country. Applications 
for shares should be immediate.”’—Christian Union. 

For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
for Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 





7? EK and GPorriswoopE’s 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS. 

The Times says :—* They are exceedingly pleasing.” 

The Saturday Review says:—* Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colours.” 

The Standard says :—* Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and 
an artistic blending of colours,” 

Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers, 


DJHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ......cccsereeoveee seeeeee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
f 


ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 





OSS of 'TLME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale o 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
] IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3lst, 1880. 

Established 1810, aks 
R ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE 

xX ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

71 King William Street, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

The Right Hon, Lord Petre. 

The Right Rey. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 
J. T. Abdy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Duftield, Esq., Chelmsford. — 5 
Thomas Eykyn, Esq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington 
Park. 
Alexander Howden, Esq , Birchin Lane. 
John W. Lay, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
J. Oxley Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Petre, Springfield Place. . 
Jolin Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
James C. Traill, Castle Hill, Caithness. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
SecrETARY.—Edward Butler, Esq. 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY.—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D.; H. Fly Smith, Esq., M.B. 

3ANKERS.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 




















Birchin Lane; the London and County Bank; 
Messrs. Sparrow, Tufnell, and Co., Chelmsford. 
Soricrtors.—Messrs. Street, Son, and Poynder, 27 | 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs, Gepp and Sons, | 
Chelmsford. ; | 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. | 
Loans granted on available security. All Profits | 
belong to the Assured. | 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members, 
beyond the payment of their stipulated Premiums ; 
and every Member accepts his Policy with this | 
condition expressed, 












ra 


B®!YD & Co.'s OWN SAUCE, 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ENR Re, te ey: 
POTZED MEATS; also, 








JES8ENCE of BEEP, BEEF THA, 


TPURILESOUP,and JELLY, and othe; 

GPECIALITIES ~ for INVALIDS 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :~— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


CANTEENS, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.0.,LONDON. ’ 





OXFORD ST., 
W. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &e., &e. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THB 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








MuURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| <ananni 
FRY’S| PPE, ,CABACAS COCOA, 
| A choi ad Cx i 
COCOA ch wigs Gatitacen tae eisenon article.” 
| —Standard, ites rig atch ea: 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S prer’s cocoa EXTRACT, 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S. PILLS— 
This medicine has resisted every test 
which time, prejudice, and vested interests cou'd 
impose upon it, and it at length stands forth 
triumphant as the most reliable remedy for 
those derangements of the system so common at 
the change of seasons. When the air grows colder, 
and the functions of the skin are retarded, an 
occasional dose of Holloway's Pills will call on the 
liver and kidneys for greater activity, and com. 
pensate the system for diminished cutaneous action. 
As alteratives, aperients, and tonics, these Pills have no 
equal, To every aged and delicate person whose 
appetite is defective, digestion infirm, and toae of 
health low, this medicine will be a precious boon, 
conferring both ease aud strength, 


COCOA 





LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey 3 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling of 5 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 


| 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON’S LIST. 








IMPORTANT WORK NOW READY. 


y ° + 

NEW GUINEA: What I Did and What I 
saw. By L, M. D'ALBERTIS, Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Hon. 
Member and Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Maps, Coloured Plates, and numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, 


cloth extra, 42s. 


Tr N | 
The SOUTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN, 1879. 
Compiled by J. P. MACKINNON (late 25th K.O.B.’s, formerly 72nd High- 
landers), and 8S. H. SHADBOLT; and dedicated, by permission, to Field- 
Marshall H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, Commanding-in-Chief. In one 4to 
qol., handsomely bound in cloth extra, £2 10s. [Now ready. 

Messrs, S. L., M., and Co., have just ready the above memorial work in one 
large volume. It contains sixty Cabinet Portraits, finely reproduced by the 
Woodbury process of Photography, of the Officers of the British Army who 
have lost their lives in the late war, together with Biographies compiled from 
materials furnished by their relatives and surviving comrades. 

By permission of the Empress Eugénie, the list is headed with a Photograph 
and brief Memoir of his late Imperial Highness Prince Louis Napoleon. 

Introductory to the artistic portion of the work there is a Sketch of the War, 
embodying detailed accounts of the various Engagements. 

Appended to the Introductory Sketch is a complete List of all the Officers 
of the British Army who were engaged in the campaign, with an account of 
their services in the war. 

The work also contains 2 Map of the country, showing the movements of 


the army. 


The STORY of the ZULU CAMPAIGN. By 


Major AsHE (late King’s Dragoon Guards), Author of ‘The Military In- 
stitutions of France,” &c.; and Captain the Hon E. V. Wyarr EpG@e.i 
(17th Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated by special permission to her 
Imperial Highness the Empress Eugénie, 16s. 


The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Henny F. Norsvry, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


AFTER SUNDOWN ; or, the Palette and the 


Pen. By W. W. FENN, Author of “ Blind-man’s Holiday,” &. 2 vols. crown 
8yo, with Portrait of Author, cloth extra, 24s. 


The IRON GATE, and other Poems. By 


OuiveR WENDELL HOLMES. Small post 8yo, with Steel Portrait of the 
Author, cloth extra, 6s. (Now ready. 


A FOOL'S ERRAND. By One or tue Foots. 
New Edition, small post 8vo, Ulustrated, cloth extra, 83 6d. 
NEW BOOK by the SAME AUTHOR. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. By Judge 


TouRGEE. Small post $vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** ACROSS the ZODIAC,” 
ERRANT: a Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. 


By PERCY GREG. 3 vols. 


The STEAM HOUSE. By Jvutes Vernz. 


Part I—The Demon of Cawnpore. Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. (Now ready. 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND. 


By Francis GeorGe Heatu, Author of ‘‘The English Peasantry,” ‘The 
Fern Paradise,” “Sylvan Spring,’’ ‘‘ The Fern World,’ ‘‘Our Woodland 
Trees,” ‘‘ Burnham Beeches,” “ Trees and Ferns,” &c. Crown 8yo, about 
350 pages, 10s 6d. [ Ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Gro. H. Suzruerv. Post Syo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The NEW VOLUMES of the 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS are :— 

FRA ANGELICA and MASACCIO. Early Florentine 
Painters of the XVth Century. By CatHeRINE Mary PHILLIMORE, Author 
of “The Legend of the Cenacolo,” &e. Illustrated with numerous En- 
grayings, bound in ornamented cloth, 3s 6d. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO and ANDREA del SARTO. 
Florentine Painters of the XVth Century. By Leaver Scort, Author of A 
Nook in the Apennines.’”’ Illustrated with numerous Engravings, bound in 
ornamented cloth, 3s 6d. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


rT ‘d i » en . 
The EVE of ST. AGNES. By Joun Keats. 
Folio, illustrated in 19 Etchings, by Charles 0. Murray, cloth extra, 21s. 
_ LARGE-PAPER EDITION, Proof Impressions on Japanese paper, bound 
in vellum, of which only 50 Copies exist, are ready, £3 3s. 


+ + 7 x ae . 

The IRISH LAND QUESTION: its Parlia- 

mentary History, from 1829 to 1869; and the Origin and Results of the 

Ulster Custom. By R. Barry O'BRIEN, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Trish Land Question and Englisk Public Opinion.” Second Edition, 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


* r r 1 % \ 
Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. By F. G. Srepuens, 
Large-paper Edition, crown 4to, with Permanent Reproductions of 16 
Engravings, after Sir Edwin’s most famous Paintings, and Facsimiles of 
many of his Etchings, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards and gilt 
edges, price 21s. | Ready. 
WITH the SANCTION of the SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. 
YT "ATC a YOM? 
The SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
Ninety-six Etchings and many Wood Engravings of Examples of Works of 
Art in the Museum and of the Decorations of the Building, with brief 
Description. Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top, 16s. [Ready 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


WILL BE ISSUED THE 


FIRST NUMBER EVER PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND OF 
THIS CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 





It will be partly Printed in this Country, and English Political 
and other matter will be substituted for American. 


This Magazine has for thirty years been the leading Magazine in 
America, but has been excluded from this country on account of its 
containing English copyright matter. This difficulty has been got 
over by arrangements with English Authors, and by printing part of 
the Magazine here. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


COMMENCES THE 


NEW VOLUME, 


And in it will appear the First Part of an entirely 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY 


THOMAS HARDY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DU MAURIER. 


The Magazine will contain about 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 160 PAGES, 


Price Ils. 


&Z In consequence of the large Orders already received, 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. have had to increase their 


First Edition from 5,000 to 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND COPIES. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1881, will contain the First Parts of 
Two New Stories, 
One entitled, 
GRAPE from a THORN. By 
JAMES PAYN, Author of * Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” “ By Proxy,”’ &c. 
The other, 
OVE, the DEBT. By a New 
Author. The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. 
Do MAvURIER and Mr. W. SMALL. 
London : SaitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
On November 29th (One Shilling), No. 252. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MaAvRIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 
Fina’s AUNT. SOME PASSAGES FBOM MISS WILLIAM- 
sON’s DiaRY. (With an [ilustration.) Chapters 1-7. 
RAMBLES AMONG Books. No. I,—CouNntTry Books. 
Mrs. VAN STEEN, 
LyME ReGis: A SPLINTER OF PETRIFIED HISTORY. 
BUDDHISTS AND BUDDHISM IN BuRMA. By Shway Yoe. 
My FAITHFUL JOHNNY. (With an _ Illustration.) 
Chapters 5-8. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

ON THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. (The Unity 
of Nature. —No. IV.) By the Duke of Argyll. 

POETS’ CORNER. By Alfred Austin. 

YounG BENGAL AT HOME. By W. Knighton, LL.D. 

PROFESSOR GREEN AS A CrITIC. By Richard 
Hodgson, Jun. 

NIHILISM IN RusstA. By the Rev. Moritz Kaufmann. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. By a Non- 
Resident American. 

WHAT IS THE Hovuse OF LORDS? 
Bonamy Price. 

AN AUTUMN RAMBLE. By Lady Verney. 

THE LAND LEAGUE AND ITS WORK. 
O'Connor, M.P. 

CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, K.C.B. 

Dr. PuSEY ON EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. By Pro- 
fessor J. B. Mayor. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
DECEMBER, 1880. No. 612, New Series, No, 


CXXXII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





By Professor 


By T. P. 


ENDYMION. 

THE NATIVES OF INDIA. By the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Northbrooke. 

THE “ AFFAIR” SIMPSON. 

PRISON VISITING. By F. M. F. Skene. 

A ForGOTTEN HERO. By the Author of “ A Canadian 
Heroine.” 

— AND THEIR Fget, By Sir George W. Cox, 

rt. 


By H. J. M. 


THE PROBLEM OF RAILWAY SAFETY, By F. R. Conder. 

OnE Daisy AND Two VIOLETS, By Alexander 
Anderson. 

A VISIT TO THE OLDEST STATE IN Evurorg, By J. 


Theodore Bent. 
THE PENITENCE OF RAJAH YAYATI. By Fredericka 


Macdonald, 
THE IRISH LAND QukSTION. By T.E. Cliffe Leslie. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 254, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, Jun. 
Chaps. 11-14, 

THE NEW ENGLISH UNIVERSITY, 
William Jack. 

A NEW ANTIPODEAN PERIODICAL. 

PH@BUS WITH ADMETUS. By George Meredith. 

WHAT OAN BE DONE FORIRELAND? By W. Bence 
Jones, 

THE NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO, By Miss M. 
Beths m-Edwards. 

. THE ETHICS OF CopyRIGHT. By Grant Allen, 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


i heme NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

(1) By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

(3) By the Right 





By Professor 


ero « & 


=~ 


THE IRIsH Crisis. 

2) By Miss Charlotte O'Brien. 
on. Lord Lifford. 

A CURE FOR EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES. 
Plimsoll. 

MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Marshall, 

SouTH AFRICA. By the Hon. Earl Grey. 

THE CHASE: ITS HISTORY AND LAWs,—II. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 

BUDDHISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 

EARL RUSSELL DURING THE EASTERN QUESTION. By 
Hallam Tennyson. 

THE SCULPTURES OF OLYMPIA. By A. S. Murray. 

THE PROBABLE RKSULTS OF THE BURIALS BILL. 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION AND ITS REMEDIES. By 
Henry Cecil Raikes. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


PQLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, fr 
A DECEMBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXXII. Price 
2s 6d. 


By Samuel 


By the 


By 


CONTENTS. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part II. 
Mr, KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME, 
Dr. WorTLE’S SCHOOL.—Conclusion. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE REPORTS. 
FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAI. 
WINTER SPORTS AND PLEASURES. 
PAULO POST FUTURUM POLICY. 
IRELAND OUR REPROACA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon, 





—————___ 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain to which 
the following Testimonials refer. ‘ s 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
My Dear S1r,— January, 1877. 


Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in th i 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. To glad Se bane perp. my 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless are 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurowae 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 

PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H J 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Paine? 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful apphication of acientiie 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” e 














Saar, 
ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM 

BETWEE The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
N PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct 
ENGLAND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 

Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

AND 
ACONCAGUA rier “600 | JOHN ELDER iar, te 
MORGOA.. ...s0ccvscecsesse % a N ELDER ............ 4,152 ... 550 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 ... 550 | LIGURIA eed =. 4,666 .., 750 
COTOPAXI .. 600 | LUSIFANIA . 3,825... 550 
ced MOTI ss cieurstanescavesevevenes 3,845 ... 550 | ORIENT Pevesieenestessaness 5,386 .., 1,000 
GARONNE ........... bevavins . 3,876 ... 550 | POTOSI  oo....ccssecsneneeee 4,219 .., 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas. 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
For further particulars, apply to the Mana f the Line, 
40 DAYS. Pp , apply anagers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 


| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, B.C, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N EA V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALIODS, 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 








FOR 


British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 
BARON LIEBIQG’S 


‘Little else is required to form a perfect 
diet.’’—Medical Record. 





“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material.’’—Lancet. 

As numerous unsuccessful applications are made in 
the country, purchasers of BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA 
POWDER who do not find it at their tradesmen, 
are informed they can be supplied from the Head Office 
until it is sold in their own town. 


COCOA POWDER. 


LEGUMINOUS. 
To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 
N.B.—Baron H. y. Lresia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 


Prof. T1cHBORNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
albumen of eggs.’” 





* BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





WitLtt 8s’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


“THREE 


CASTLES.” 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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DE LA RUE AND ©CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


With a PORTRAIT by PAUL RAJON, and other Illustrations. 


The LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., 
and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rowranp HItt, and his Nephew, 
Grorce Biaxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends and his Critics,” &c. 

Now ready, in royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


The STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND 
and the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. S. Seccompe. With upwards of 110 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with His- 
torical Introduction, by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Shortly, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps; and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN 


SEE: Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By Samvet James Capper, Author of “ Wanderings 


in War Time,” &c. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R.S. 


The FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, 


with special reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the Amendment of 
the Law. By Wittram A. Gvy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY : Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down tc the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. Copnam Brewer, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of “ History of France,” ‘‘ Guide to Science,” &c. 


Shortly, a New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on 


the Game. By James Cray. 





London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 





age FOR 7 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
elearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

feceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
or Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


BHEUMATISM, &c 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is & Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(@®A, COLICS, &e. 
G. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the 
ptt rae Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies vach bottle. 
LE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 49 6d. 


LL 


WHISKY. 











HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO.’S 


VALUABLE WORKS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


2 vols. 8v0, with 400 Illustrations, 12s 6d (pub. 25s). 


Sala’s (G. A.) Paris Herself Again in 
1878-9. With 400 graphic Illustrations, and a 
beautiful Photograph of the celebrated sculpture 
by Focardi, ‘‘ You Dirty Boy.” New cloth extra. 

2 large 8vo vols., 26s (pub. £2 12s 6d). 

Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from 
Pre-historic Times down to the Present Day: a 
History of its Ancient and Modern Pottery and 
Porcelain Works, and of their Productions of every 
class. By LLEWwELLYNN Jewitt. Illustrated by 
nearly 2,000 Engravings ; new cloth. 


2 large vols., price £3 33 (pub. £4 4s). 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery : Containing 
Several Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, 
and Choice Examples of Pottery and Porcelain, 
from the Earliest Times to the beginning of the 
present Century, with Historical Notices and 
Descriptions, 227 Plates exhibiting 468 beautiful 
Objects, all finely executed in Permanent Photo- 
graphy ; new cloth. 

Testimonial Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, only 25s. 

Planche’s Extravaganzas, 
1825-71. With Portraits of famous Actors and 
Actresses. (Original Subscription price, £2 12s 6d.) 

_ Not many copies for sale. 

Last improved Edition, 15 vols. demy 8vo, large 
paper (only 100 copies so printed), £6 6s (pub. 
£15 15s). 

Dodsley’s Old English Plays, Select 
Collection of. Fourth Edition, Chronologically 
arranged, revised, aud enlarged, with the Notes of 
all the Commentators, new Notes by W. C. HAZLITT, 
and Glossary by Dr. R. MORRIS. New bds., uncut. 

A splendid vol. super-royal 4to, £1 11s 6d (pub. £3 3s). 

Italy, from the Alps to Mount Etna. 
Translated by FRANCES E. TROLLOPE and Edited by 
T. A. TROLLOPE, Illustrated by upwards of 100 
full-page Engravings, and 300 finely - executed 
Woodcuts, from designs by Kaulbach, Keller, 
Closs, Bauenfeind, Heilbuth, &c. Cloth, elegantly gilt. 





2 thick vols, 8vo, with Fuc-simile Ilustrations, 18s. 
(pub. 36s). 
Haydon’s (B. R.) Correspondence and 
Table-Talk, with Memoir by his Son. Comprising 
@ large number of bitherto Unpublished Letters 
from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, Landseer, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Macready, and 
many others. Cloth extra. 








Imperial 8vo, with 16 exquisite Wood Engravings, and 
numerous Initials, Borders, &c., 14s (pub. 3ls 6d). 
Shaw’s (H.) Art of lumination, Hand- 
book of the, as practised during the Middle Ages; 
with Description of the Metals, Pigments, and Pro- 

cesses employed. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 


New Edition, thick 8vo, 10s 6d (pub. 21s). 
Dibdin’s (Dr.) Bibliomania, or Book- 
Madness, a Bibliographical Romance. New Edition, 
with a Key to the Assumed Characters, Portrait, 
and Engravings. Half-bound, top edges gilt. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and OO., 36 Piccadilly, 136 
Strand, 77 and 78 Queen Street, City ; and at 49 Cross 
Street, Manchester. 








o. 2, now ready, of the 


N 
SPPor sass REVIEW.” 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. For Literary Men, Business Men, and the 
Family Circle. Price 2d, to be had at the Bookstalls, 
and of all newsagents in town and country. 

Offices: 10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


Price 6d; post free, 7d. 
AN DISEASE PROTECT HEALTH. 
Being a Reply to Mr. Ernest Hart's Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Truth about Vaccination,” By ENocu 
ROBINSON, M.R.C.S. 
E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


CAPITALCHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 
Completion of First Series. An entirely original 
and complete work of 36 Mups (17 by 14), printed in 
colours from steel plates, with consulting index of 
23,000 names, The best ever published at any price ; 
half-morocco or calf, 17s 6d; cloth, bevelled boards, 
12 6d; stiff boards, 10s 6d. Indestructible Edition, 
on cloth, 31s 6d and 25s respectively. 

For details of every Map, notices of the Press, and 
prospectus of next year's issue, apply to any Book- 
seller. 

AVE TIME and MONEY by 

asking your Bookseller for Letts’s Illustrated 

Catalogue of Diaries and Time-Saving Manufactures 
and Publications. 

LETTS'S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 














HILD’S NEW BANK.—See the 
BUILDER (4d; by post, 4$d) for View—also 
of St. Swithin’s, Lincola—Monument to French 
Republic—St. Leonard's Tower, Malling — and 
Decorative Suggestions—On Art Abroad — “ Early 
Greek Sculpture "—Architecture in Germany—Puints 
in Building Contracts—The Use of Cements, & —46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmoen. 








LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 239d per box, 
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Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMBINES 
1.—The Queen’s Printers’s VARIORUM REFER- 
ENCE BI 


LE ; or, Autborised Version, 
with the Best Various Readings and Render- 
ings of the Text advocated by Hebrew and 
Greek Scholars. Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY. 

II,—The Queen’s Printers’ ** ATDS TO BIBLE 
STUDENTS,” by CHEYNE, GREEN, HOLE, 
HOOKER, LEATHES, LUMBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TRISTHAM, c. 


The Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, and Master of the Temple, writes :—“ I use 
the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 


Prospectus of all Booksellers. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, EC. 


BROOKS (Rev. PHILIPS).— 
LECTURES on PREACHING. Delivered before 
the Divinity School of Yale College, in January 
and February, 1877. 4th Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

‘These are admirable lectures. Nothing better of 
the kind, nothing more really helpful, has ever ap- 
peared. No candidate for Holy Orders, no theological 
student, no clergyman can read the first three lectures 
without being impressed with the solemnity and the 
blessedness of the preacher’s work.”"—Churchman. 


— SERMONS. Preached in Trinity 
Church, Boston, U.S. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. post free. 

“Since Robertson, of Brighton, died, no English or 

American preacher has more thoroughly interpreted 

the spirit and purpose of our modera life.” 


BOHLEN LECTURES for 1879. 


The Influence of Jesus on the Moral Life of Man, 
on the Social Life of Man, the Emotional Life of 
Man, and the Intellectual Life of Man, New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6a. 





R. DD. DPT Clk Fe 8 1 enN; 
89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Geraldine and her Suitors. 


By Mrs. Srmpson, Author of ** Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘* Gentianelia,” &c. 
**This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most 
amusing story. Little Pansy is a charming creature.” 


—Sunday Times. 
Dimplethorpe. By the Author 
** A well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interest- 


of * ST. OLAVE’S,” &e. 
ing story. The characters are naturally drawn.”—St. 
James's Gazette. 


Strictly Tied Up. 


**A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as 
it is ingenious.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwanrps, Author of * Barkara’s History,” &c. 
Turrp EpItion. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of * Viva,” &e. THtrp Epition, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
NEW WORK by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 6s, with 

2 Fourteen Engravings. 
T OURS WITH 'THE BIBLE; or, 
the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. From Creation to the 
Patriarchs. By Cunnincuam GEIKIE, D.D. 
London; S. W. PaxrripGE and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 





Just published, price 6a, sis a 

HE IRISH LAND QUESTION; a 
Problem in Practical Politics, A Letter to the 
4 Hon, H. ©, E. Childers, M.P. By G. ERRINGTON, 


London: WyMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 
Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBkRT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
FC.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 











HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


“MEN WORTH REMEMBERING” 
A New Biographical Series. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. HENRY MARTYN. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. By Canon BELL, Dp 








Choice Antique Edition of Fuller's “* Good Thoughts.” 


GOOD THOUGHTS in BAD TIMES, and other Papers, 


By THOMAS FULLER. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The type, the paper, and the size of the book are all equally to be well spoken of; as to the work itself 
praise would be as superfluous as would be recommendation of the contemporary ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ Every 
one who likes to read good thoughts expressed in vigorous and plain English will welcome this reprint,” 

—Atheneum, 


The BROTHERS WIFFEN: Memoirs and Miscellanies, 


Edited by SAMUEL ROWLES PATTISON. With Two Portraits, crown 8vo, 93. 


“A noteworthy addition to the rich library of Quaker memoirs. The two Bedfordshire worthies whose 
lives are here sketched with a tender and loving hand were in many respects remarkable men.”—Daily News 


Mr. R. W. DALE’S SERMONS for the TIMES. 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL, and other Sermons. By 


R. W. Dave, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Atonement,’ &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘‘Mr. Dale’s sermons are pointed, practical, full of worldly wisdom, and plain moral teaching. Tho 
reader feels that he is listening to the true words of an able man, full of pith and point.’’—Scotsman. 


HISTORY of the RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By HenryM. 


Barrp, Professor in the University of New York. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, with Maps. 
“ He tells his story so well, that it cannot fail to interest the reader.”—Saturday Review. 


The LAWS RELATING to RELIGIOUS LIBERTY and 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. Witha Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Religious Liberty in England. By Jozy 
JENKINS, Esq., Registrar of County Courts, and Delegated Judge in Bankruptey. This day, crown 8yo, 5s, 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


An Attempt to Illustrate the Character and Condition of Prehistoric Men in Europe by Those of the 
American Races. By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Forty-four Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
“ A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and a diligent student of American antiquities, he is able, , 
by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the probable condition of prehistoric man in Europe, and upon 
the nature of the relics which he has bequeathed to us."—Athenw®um. 


The STORY of EARTH and MAN. By the same Author. 


Sixth Edition. Twenty Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
“A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.”"—Spectator. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By E. de Pressense. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
“These bright biographical, literary, and ecclesiastical papers......The great charm of the book is that 
M. de Pressensé has watched with personal observation the men whom he portrays, and, in most instances, 
he was on terms of intimacy, more or less, with the illustrious cluster." —Whitehall Review. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


PREHISTORIC 
A Geological Sketch. 
By JAMES GHEIKIE, LLD. F.RS., &e. 
Of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Scotland ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age.”’ 


ee 


EUROPE 


Medium 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


*' The object of these pages is to give an outline of what appear to have been the most considerable physica? 
changes experienced in our Continent since the beginning of the Pleistocene or Quarternary period. Several 
general works, by some of our most accomplished geologists and archeologists, have already dealt with the 
subject in part, but none quite cover the ground I have endeavoured to occupy. While some of my pre- 
decessors have examined the evidence principally from the point of view of the archmologist, and others from 
that of the paleontologist, my aim has been to describe in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been 
attempted that succession of changes, climatic and geographical, which, taken together, constitute the 
historical geology of Pleistoceue, Post-glacial, and recent times.’’—Evtract from Preface. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEXT WEEK. 


THE COALFIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


Their History, Structure, and Resources; with Descriptions of the Coalfields 
of our Indian and Colonial Empire, and of Other Parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HU fh dh, M.A, F.R.S.,, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of “ The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland.’’ 


Fourth Edition, revised, embodying the Report of the Royal Coal Commission, demy 8yo, with Maps 
and Illustrations. 


“This edition has been largely rewritten. It contains an entirely new chapter on Carboniferous Plants, 
kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S.,of Manchester. The classification of the Carboniferous 
Series of Beds has been modified in accordance with the views enunciated in my paper on this subject, read 
before the Geological Society of London in 1877. The account of the various Coalfields has been modified in 
accordance with more recent investigations as far as my information extends, and the statistica) portions 
have been brought down to the date of 1878.” —Extract from Prejace. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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_ 
A REMAINDER LIST OF 


STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


OFFERED AT LESS THAN HALF THE ORIGINAL PUBLISHED 


PRICES, BY 


BICKERS AND 


*.* All guaranteed to be new and perfect. 











£8 
SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. With Descriptions of their 
a® ogy &c. 82 Coloured Plates, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges — 
b. 15s) ... i “ae oe one eee eee eee see 
Pe ng A Journey across South America, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. By Paut Marcoy. Over 600 Engravings on 
Wood. 4 vols. folio, large-paper copy, cloth gilt (pub. £4 4s)... wa te 
BIRDS. Drawn from Nature by Mrs. HUGH BLACKBURN, 45 Plates, 
copied from stone on zine ~— — by the Artist, folio iin 
loth (pub. 428) “ sae : 
ADORE: ot Titian’s Country. By JOSIAH GiuBeRr,. one of the ‘Anthors 
of “ The Dolomite Mountains,” &. With Map, Illustrative Draw- 
ings, and Woodcuts, large 8vo, cloth (pub. 31s 6d) ca ne 017 
CERAMIC ART of GREAT BRIT. AIN, from Prehistoric Times dows to 
the Present Day. By LLEWELLYNN JEWwITT. Nearly 2,000 Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. large 8vo (pub. £2 12s 6d)... = ‘on ia a 6 
N and JONES’S NEW TESTAMENT. Plain Explanatory 
: cou ing with Views from Sketches and Photos. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top (pub. 30s) 0 6 
CLUB CAMEOS: Portraits of the Day. With Tlustys ations, wenden 
8vo (pub. 188) o4 
EDWARDS'S (AMELIA Po U NTRODDEN PE AKS and U INF RE- 
QUENTED. VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
7 [llustrations and Map, 4to, cloth (pub. 2is)  ... 07 
{UIER—REPTILES and BIRDS. Best Library Edition. 307 
Fig iUIER. ations, demy 8vo, cloth (pub. 1fs) ... 0 5 
FRESHFIELD" 8S (DOUGLAS W.), TRAVELS in the. CENTR! AL 
CAUCASUS and BASHAN. With Ms eal and a aiaeiitty id 8vo, 
cloth (pub. 83) “a 07 
GELL and GANDY'S POMPE T AN rv or, the Topogr whe, 1 ndifice es, 0 - 
Ornaments of Pompeii, with upwards of 100 Line Engravings by 
Coodall, Cook, Heath, Pye, &c. Demy 8vo, el _ extra gilt 
(pub. 18s) . 010 
HINCHCLIFF’S $3 OVER the ‘SE As ‘aNert ative of W: inderind rs inet the 
World. 14 Full-page Illustrations, engraved on Wood, large 8vo, 
cloth (pub. 21s) 07 
HEAD'S (Sir F.), BUBBLE 5 } from. the BRUNNEN ‘of N ASSAU. Post 
8yo (pub. 73 6d) 0 2 
HOGARTH's WORKS. 150, Pert m: nanent Reproductions feout very fine 
Impressions of the Original Engravings, with Essay by Charles 
Lamb. 2 vols. imperial 4to (pub. £5 5s) 212 
HORATII OPERA. Cura H. H. Mirman. 100 Illus stre atlene, crown 
8vo, cloth (pub. 78 6d) . 0 3 
INDIA and its NATIVE PRINC ES: Travels in Ce mtral Tudia and i in 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Lovris Rousse 
316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, folio, cloth gilt (pub. Say ku ill 
JACQUEMART’S HISTORY of the CERAMIC ART. Translated by 
Mrs. PaALLiseR. Numerous Etchings, royal 8vo, cloth extra (pub. 28s) 0 12 
MARSH'S LECTURES on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 8vo(pub. 15s) 0 6 
MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART. 26 Photographs, pn Memoirs 
of the Artists by Mrs. Heaton. 4to, cloth gilt (pub. 42s) ... 010 
MAYHEW’S ILLUSTRATED HORSE heiaiaseciaaas 400 Tlustrations, 
8¥0 (pub. 18s 6d) .. * eee : 09 
MAYHEW'S IL LUSTRATED HORSE. “MANAGEMENT. Fiited by 
Lupton. 400 Illustrations, 8vo (pub. 12s)... 0 6 
MAYHEW’S GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS. Caen 8vo (pub. 7 7s ‘) 0 2 
MORAL EMBLEMS of all AGES and NATIONS. By Cars and Farrule. 
Quaintly illustrated by Joun Lerauron, F.S.A. 4to (pub. 31s 6d)... 1 1 
NARJOUX’S NOTHS and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT in the 
NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. 214 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra 
(pub. 162) “ fe re ; aise Pea | J 
PLANCHE’S EXTRAV AG ANZ, AS, 1827-71. Testimonial Edition. 5 
vols. 8yo (pub. £2 12s 6d) : “an nen ao. ee 
READE’S (WINWOOD) AFRIC AN SKETCH- “BOOK. al and Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo (pub. £1 4s)... Se mia, ee 
REYNOLDS (Sir JOSHUA) as a PORTRAIT P AL NTE R. Illustrated 
by a Serics of Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of the Court of 
George ILI. Reproduced by the Autotype Process from proof im- 
ions of the celebrated Engravings. Folio, half-morocco (pub. “i 
ROY AL ACADEMY. ALBUM (The). ‘48 Photo Prints from Works of 
Art in the Exhibition of 1876. Folio, in Portfolio (pub. £6 6s) we 3 5 
SALA’S (GEO. AUGUSTUS) PARIS HERSELF AGAIN, 1878-79. 
40) Tilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo (pub. 25s) 012 
SANDERS’S (Dr. NICOLAS) RISE and GROW TH of t he ¢ ANGLIC AN 
SCHISM. Translated by Lewis. 8vo (pub. 14s) 0 4 
SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARACTERS. A Series of Tilustra- 
tions beautifully engraved on Steel, from Designs by eminent German 
Artists, with Explanatory Text by Prof. Dowpry. el (pub. 
£2 125 ~) : x 3 
STREET LIFE in LONDON. DESCRIBE Dead ILL USTR: ATED. With 
30 ees oa Photographs, 4to, cloth gilt (pub. 253) . 0 9 
SWITZERLAND, its MOUNTAINS and VALLEYS. Doseribed by 
WOLDEMAR RADEN, With 418 Lllustrations by eminent German 
Artists, royal 4to. cloth, super-elegant (pub. 42s) oe ow. J 
SYMOND'S RECORDS of the ROCKS. Notes on the Geology ona Anti. 
___ quities of North and South Wales, &c, Cuts, crown 8vo (pub. l2s) 0 3 
THOMPSON'S (STEPHEN), The OLD MASTERS. 19 Autotypo Repro- 
ductions of Prints in the British Museum, with Segegunel Notes. 
Folio (pub. £3 3s) = 110 
THOMSON'S STRAITS of MALACO mag INDO-CHINA, “and CHINA. 
Map and 60 Wood Engravings, 8vo, cloth extra (pub. 21 oa & % 
TYROL, and the TYRULESE. The People and the Land in their Social, 
rting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. BAILLIE GROHMAN. 
Numerous illustrations on Wood, crown 8vo (pub. 14s) 03 
VIOLLET-LE.DUC'S ANNALS of a FORTRESS. Translated by ‘Buck. 
NADL. Coloured and other Illustrations, 8vo (pnb. 15s) nee «os 8 6 
YIOLLET-LE-DUC'S HABITATIONS of MAN. Translaied by Buck. 
NALL. Lilustrations, 8vo (pub. 16s) ... a <i we O 6 
VIOLLE!.LE.DUC'S MONT BLANC. Translated ~ BUCKNALD. 120 
Llustrations, Bvo (pub. 14s.) . 0 6 
WEINHOLD'’S INT RODUU TION to “EXPE RIMEN PAL PHYSICS. 
THEORETICAL aud PRAC — a Plates and over 400 
Woodcam, 8vo (pub. 31s 6d) .. eee eee we 8 7 


CKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


SON. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions 


in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin's Mission 
to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &. In 1 vol. Syo, with Illustrations and Maps. 
[On December 7th. 


By Professor Mahaffy, 


Being the First Volume of ‘ Philosophical Classics for English 
In crown 8yo, with Portrait, 8s 6d. (This day. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of the 


INVASION of the CRIMEA. The Sixth—* WINTER TRrouBLES.” Demy 8vo, 
16s. (Just published. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author of 


“The Private Life of Galileo,” “Junia,” ‘ Estelle Russell,” &c. In 2 vols 
post 8vo (In @ few days. 


BAUBIE CLARK. By the Author of 


“*Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ The Gamo Hen,” “ Hogan, M.P.” In 
I lustrated Cover. Price Is. (This day. 


CERVANTES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


the Eleventh Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers. 


2s 6d. 


A MANUAL 


LITERATURE 
Show Characte 
University of Aberdeen 


DESCARTES. 


Dublin. 
Readers.” 


Being 
Crown 8vo, 
[ Now ready. 


of ENGLISH PROSE 


BIOG RAPHICAL and CRITICAL; Designed Mainly to 

s of Style. By W. Minto, Professor of Logie in the 

See Edition, Revised, in crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
[Immediately 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. C. 


In 2 





GRANT. vols. crown Syo. 


The LIFE of COLIN 


CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Licutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
and Plans 


[Shortly 


CAMPBELL, LORD 

By 

With Portrait, Map, 
[In the press 


LAYS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT 


GREECE. By Joun Stuart Buiackxtre, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. {Just published. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By Canon Hole. 


Seventh Edition, Revised. With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs 
Francklin. Crown vo, 7s 6d. 


THEISM. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Divinity Author of “The 





in the University of Edinburgh ; 





Philosophy of History in Europe,” &c. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By the same 
Author. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By George Exviot. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The COMPLETE and UNIFORM EDITION of 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition. Printed from a new and legible type, in Volumes of a convenient 
and hindsome form. 20 Volumes, price £5. 


Romola. 2 vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol.—Adam 
Bede. 2 vols.— s of Clerical Life. 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss. 2 vols 
—Felix Holt. 2 vols.— Middlemarch. 3 vols—Daniel Deronda. 3 vols.—The 
Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.—Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—Impre« 


sions of Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 


Scene 
Exch Volume, price 5s, may be had separately, 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK 
TALES from ‘“‘ BLACKWOOD.” 


To be 


New Series. 


had in the following styles of binding :-- 


Roxburghe 
0, marble 


leather back 
half-moroc 


Handsomely bound in 12 volumes, extra cloth, 30s; 
style, 37s 6d; half-calf, richly gilt, marbled edges, 52s 6d ; 
edges, 55s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, 
NEW 


ELDER, & CO/?S 
BOOKS. 


The POWER of SOUND. 


GURNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Edmund 


Royal Syo, 253. 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of ‘The Borderland of Science,” ‘‘ Science 
Byways,” &. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





PRINCIPLES of PROPERTY in LAND. 


By JoHN Boyp KINNEAR, Author of ‘Principles of Reform, Political and 
Legal,” “ A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bankruptcy in Scotland,” * Digest 
of House of Lords Appeal Cases,” &c, Crown 8vo, ds. 





NEW EDITION. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LesLig STEPHEN. Second Edition. 2 
vols, crown 8yo, 28s, [On November 29i%, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘Full of indication of more than ordinary talent,and one of the most promising 
works of fiction that the present season has produced,”—Athenxuin, 

“A very powerful novel. The whole work is one of the best amongst this 
season’s crop of fiction."—Life, 


The TRUMPET - MAJOR. By Thomas 
Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘* Perhaps Mr. Hardy has never shown more literary and artistic skill than in 
this story. Humour and pathos, shrewd insight and observation, are to be found 
in every page.”"—Daily News. 


‘« We must pronounce ‘ The Trumpet Major ' to be one of the best novels of the 
season, and must cordially congratulate Mr. Hardy on a success which we hope 
he may repeat, though it will be difficult for him to suppass it.’’—John Bull, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THREE THOUSAND COFIES OF 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD’S ‘‘ ENDYMION,” 
AND MANY COPIES OF EVERY OTHER LEADING BOOK 
are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation ; and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of al! Forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS 
According to the number of Volumes required. 

Book Societies and Libraries supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the best Authors, 
in morocco, tree-calf, calf extra, vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, 
or Birthday Presents, and College or School Prizes, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. ' 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD ST. 
CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


| 





————_____ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The FORTNIGHTLY 


DECEMBER. 


POLITICAL ORGANISATION IN GENERAL. 
bhatt By P. J. Smyth, M.P. 
SHORT NOTES ON ENGLISH Poets. By Algernon Charles 

THE Two Housks OF PARLIAMENT. By W. St, John aah ateag eg 
INDUSTRIAL SHORTCOMINGS: AN ADDRESS. By Rev. Mark Pattison,” 
Mr. POLLOCK’s Spinoza. By Leslie Stephen. is 
bagel IsLAND Lire, By Grant Allen. 

HE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chapters 8-9. By Geor, i 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . sites 





REVIEW, for 


By Herbert Spencer, 





THE LIFE OF CICERO, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. On December 1st 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, 14s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BREEZIE LANGTON,” 


SOCIAL SINNERS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 


THE TWO DREAMERS. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD.” 
THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 

3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


CANON DIXONS WORK ON THE CHURCH. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price lés, 
Ol THE CHURCH 
ENGLAND. 


From the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. 


HISTORY or 


By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, M.A.,, 
Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Vor, JIJ.— HENRY VIII. and EDWARD VI. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 





Eighth Thousand, Enlarged, 80 pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
* An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.”"— Echo. 
‘« The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and er deay- 
oured to meet a manifest need of the times,”"—Sussex Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





REIGN of HENRY VIII, YEARS 1531 and 1532. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 964, price 15s, cloth. 
ETTERS and PAPERS, Foreign and Domestic, of the 

4 Reign of Henry VIII, preserved in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, and elsewhere in England. Vol. V., 1531-1532, arranged and catalogued 
by JAMES GAIRDNER, under the direction of the Master of the Kolls, and with tho 
sanction of H.M.’s Secretaries of State, 

*,* The chief matter which occupied attention during the two years covered 
by this Volume of State Papers, was the dreary subject of Henry's Divorce from 
his first Queen, Katharine of Arragon; and it is possible now, for the first 
time, to trace each move and countermove in that unhappy question, both at 
Rome, in England, and occasionally also, through English solicitation, in France, 
where the French King, Francis I., for purposes of his own, actively bestirred 
himself in Henry’s interest. We are now in possession of a more circumstantial 
account than has hitherto been accessible of Henry's separation from the Queen. 

London: LONGMANS and Co.,and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Oambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, and DouGLas 
and Fouuis. Dublin; A. THom and Co. 
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NEW NOVEL BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


——— 





NOW READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


ENDYMION. 


BY THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G, 


“Quicquid agunt homines.” 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








——— 


NEW WORK BY G 0O. TREVELYAN, MP. 





The SECOND EDITION, now ready, in One Volume, Svo, price 18s, cloth. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 


By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, MP., 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT LONE LAND.” 


Second Edition, now ready. 


FAR. OUT: Rovings 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. BUTLER, 
Author of ‘The Wild North Land,” &. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Retold. 


C.B., 


“ Written in the vigorous style which has secured the author so many admirers, and full of spirit, deep 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, and a spirit of justice to his fellow men, no matter what the colour of 
their hides may be...... Colonel Butler tells some truths which will be very unpalatable to our colonial friends 
and to the chauvinism which our rulers do so much to encourage under the specious pretext that greed of 
other men’s goods is another name for civilisation.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Colonel Butler has not merely glanced at the scenes of which he writes—he has lived in them ; and not 
a week of the many months which he has spent alone on the prairie or under the frozen pines of northern- 
most America has been without its result in his pictures of them...... The introductory chapter on the colonial 
olicy of England is also worthy of careful attention, for Colonel Butler is as liberal and original a thinker as 
be is a poetical describer.”— Tablet. 
“The author’s powers of picturesque description bring before his readers with equal ease the desolate 
North, the unique wonders of the Yosemite Valley, and many fair scenes in South Africa and Cypras,”’— 
Athenewm. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE READING PUBLIC 
Ig CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


ALLOWS 


ONE GUINEA 
per Annum, 


TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum. 


TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, for a Subscription Of....ss.cesecessesrersesernees { 


FOUR VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delivery, for a Subscription of { 


SIX VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delivery, together with all the —-_ GUINEAS 
Clab Privileges of the Institution, for... peeeccorecrcececccecccscosccccnscesoesee. + seesseceocoece per Annum. 


§ TWO GUINEAS 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP ONLY soccescereccesseesecssecscecceecaceseeeeeseesscesensere seeseneanenes per Anuum. 





N.B,—Srts or Boors ARE DivipEp, TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE AND WISHES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
.. ® . a C . 
Specially Advantageous Terms offered to Country Subscribers. 
[eB POELIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE RFADING, WRITING, AND News Rooms; THE LapiEs’ Drawine- 
Room, REFERENCE Lisrary, &c. 


“ull particulars forwarded promptly on application to Mr. Caries ALLEN, 


CROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By 


E. LYNN LinTON, Author of * Patricia Kemball,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 


JAMES PaYN, Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vola. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. 


FRANCILLON. 3 vols. 


The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 


ALFRED HuNT. 3 yols. 


ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 2 vols. 


Complete in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each. 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
_ Election of 1880. By JustiIN MCCARTHY, 





“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
bs words could say no more for it."—Saturday 

eview. 





Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 

CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. In- 
cluding a@ Néw Trauslation of Beccaria’s * Det 

Delitti e delle Pene.” By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 

Miss G. BOWER'S NEW HUNTING SKETCHES. 

Beautifully Coloured, and handsomely half-bound, 
oblong 4to, 21s. 

LEAVES from a HUNTING 
JOURNAL. By G. Bowers, Author of * Canters 
in Crampshire,” &c, Coloured in Fac-simile of 
the Originals, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. — 
SONGS and POEMS, from 1819 to 
1879. By J.R. PLANCHE. With an Introduction 

by his Daughter, Mrs. MACKARN&SS. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
The WOOING of the WATER WITCH: 

a Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. With 
125 fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT: 
By W. MAtticu Wiwiiams, F.R,A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of * The Fuel of the Sun.” 
LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, 
FANCIES, FOLLIES, and FROLICS. By 
WILLIAM T. DoBsoNn. Cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for POTTERY-PAINTERS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 
STUDENTS. By C. A. JANVIER. 

Demy 8vo, I!luminated Cover, price One Shilling. 

The GENTLEMAN'S NUAL. 
Containing The POSY RING. By Mrs. ALFRED 
W. Hunt.—SKELETON KEYS. By. D. 
CHRISTIE MuRRAY.—LOVE that PURIFIES. By 
HENRIETTA A. DUFF. 


Demy 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, price One Shilling. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. Containing: 
—Sybil By B. Montgomerie Ranking. Illustra- 
ted by H. Gaudy.—The Young LadyinGrey. By 

F. W. Robinson.—Ballad of Antique Dances. By 

W. E. Henley. [illustrated by K. J. Wheeler.— 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Illustrated by T. C. Heath.— Max Reineke’s Great 

Book. By E. C. Grenville-Murray,—A Chant for 

Winter. Illustrated by Rudelph Blind.—The 

Colonel. By H. W. Lucy.—The Reduced Dinner- 

Party. By James Payv.—Is Sho an Heiress? 

By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated by G. L. Sey- 

mour.—The Chinese Play at the Haymarket. By 

J. Arbuthnot Wilson.—A Proverb. By J. Libbel. 

Illustrated by F. S. Walker.—So Like the Prince. 

By A. Egmont Hake.—The ‘Transactions of the 

Cato Club. By Dutton Cook.—A Christmas 

Nightmare. By T. F, Thiselton Dyer. 


Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 

CONTENTS.—Queen Cophetua (end). By R. E. 
Francillon.—Charles Kingsley as a Fisherman. 
By Rev, M. G. Watkins, M.A.—The Captive of 
Castile. By Alex. C. Ewald, F.S.A.—Charles 
Kean. By Dutton Cook.—After Eight Months. 
3y the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds.— 
Shakespeare as a Prose-Writer. By J, Churton 
Collins,—Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams. 
—Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shillivg, Illustrated, 


BELGRAVIA, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS.—A Confidential Agent (end), By 
James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins — 
Our Old Country Towns: X1iI. With four illus- 
trations, by A. Rimmer.—Coinages of the Brain. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E.—Justice in the 
Punjab. By Alired Harcourt.—Cruel Barbara 
Allen. By D. Christie Murray.—In China Town. 
By Iza Duffus Hardy.—The Leaden Casket (end). 
By Mrs. Alfred W, Hunt—A Madrigal. By 
Austin Dobsor, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of the PERSONAL LIFE of 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., from his Unpublished Journals and Corre- 
spondence. By W.G. BLAIKIE, D.D. With Portrait and Map, oi “7 , 
Next week. 


JAPAN, its HISTORY, TRADITIONS, and 


RELIGIONS. With the Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 1879. By Sir 
EpWARD J. REED, K.C.B. With Map and Lllustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ILIOS ; a COMPLETE HISTORY of the CITY 


and COUNTRY of the TROJANS, including all Recent Discoveries and 
Researches made on the Site of Troy and the Troad in 1871-3 and 1878-9. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, By Dr. ScHLIEMANN, Author of 
“ Mycene and Tiryns.” With nearly 2,000 Illustrations, imperial 8yo, 5's. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Travels 


of a Lady in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrine of Nikko and Isé. By ISABKLLA Brep, Author of ‘A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
24s. 


The MANIFOLD WITNESS for CHRIST. 


Being an Attempt to Exhibit the Combined Force of Various Evidences of 
Christianity, Direct and Indirect. ‘lhe Boyle Lectures for 1877-8. By Canon 
Bagry, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 

Part I. Christianity and Natural Theology. 

Part II. The Positive Evidence of Christianity. 


Mrs. GROTE. A Sketch. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
of the DAY. Being the Arguments on Either Side. By SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Some Additional Arguments, and One New 
subject, “ Obstruction,” Svo, 5s. 


‘ > " . Ty rT S i i Te « 

SIBERIA in EUROPE. A Naturalist’s Visit 
to the Valley of the Petchora, in North-East Russia. With Notices of Birds 
and their Migrations. By HENRY SEEBOHM, F.R.G.S. With Map and 
lllustrations, crown 8vo, l4s. 


SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and 


WRITERS, with OTHER ESSAYS. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 
with Additious and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


By Lady Eastiake. 


CONTENTS. 
THIERS. BYRON AND TENNYSON. 
BISMARCK. VENICE. 
CAVOUR ST. SIMON. 
METIERNICH. SkeVIGNE. 
MONTALEMBERT. Du Derranp. 
MELBOURNE, HOLLAND House. 
WELLESLEY. STRAWBERRY HILL, 
7 Te. ; 
DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. By SAMUEL SMmiLKs, LL D 
Volume to “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” and © ‘Lhrift.’’ Post 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN 


BARK, and its Introduction into British India, Ceylon, &*., and the Progress 
and Extent of its Cultivation. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B, With Maps 
and Woodcuts, post vo, ls, [Next week. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 


the Earliest Times down to the Age of Pheidius. 
British Museum. 


A Companion 


A 


= 
From 
) By A. S. Murray, of the 
With Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL 
CAREER of the DUKE DE SALDANHA, Soldier and Stat With 
Selections from his Correspondence. With 
Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 


By CuAarRLes DaRWIN, F.RS,, assisted by FRANCIS DARWIN. With Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, 15s. 


The PSALMS 


Explanatory and Critical. 
Canon F. C. Cook. 
mentary”), 10s 6d. 


sman. 


By the Conde ba CARNOTA. 


of DAVID. With Notes, 


By the DBAN of Weis, Canon C. J. Enurorr, and 
Medium 8yo (Reprinted fiom the “Speaker's Com- 


ry Y > r ro’ . Tr . >. 

The GARDENS of the SUN; or, a Naturalist’s 
Journal on the Mountains and in the Fore-ts and Swimos of Borneo and the 
Sulu Archipolago. By F. W. BuRBID@R, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s 


> > r rr rywy r 

HANDBOOK to the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Describing the principal Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands tl 
) cips : ar order Lands, the 
Coasts of Atrica, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor. Forme & 
Guide to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, the Balearic Islands, Crete Rhodes 
Cyprus, &c. By Colonel KR. L. PLAYFAIRx. With neariy a0 Maps, Plans, &e., 
p Svo, (Barly in December. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE was starteg 


under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880, Tt 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyeda far larger cine 
lation than that of any similar journal. - 





THE 
’ r al D ° ae 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in Politics, an 
Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro. 
spectus :—‘‘ These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta. 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this School; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; thoir Com. 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legis. 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all 
times a vigilant and determined opposition.” 








THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a 


considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


~ nrakla! x 7 me ila bl x . 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by 
the first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Broakfast-table 
in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 
Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Market Reports, an Epitome of 
Opinion in all the London papers, &c.; besides a variety of carefully- 
written articles on the Topics of the Day. 


THE 


NIN NON Y "7 Ary . 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 
every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally is dealt 
with by expert and independent observers. Theintention is to make of the 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 





THE 
a | oe nrense. Y ig eile bl 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE (already the 
handsomest dai y. paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
new year by the most perfect machina yet invented, the [Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is guaranteed to 
throw off I'welve Thousand copies an hour, Moreover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


ST. 


THE 
T mT mT X r ATEVINY . 

JAMES'S GAZETTE: an Anti- 
Radical Evening Newspaper and Review May be had of any newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms :—For 
three months, 16s 3d; six months, 32s 6d; twelve months, 653. Post-oflice 
Orders to be made payable to E. SouTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





THE 


NIYN NIV mn . ° at 
ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 
Edition of the ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE, Forsy Pages, Price Sixpence. This 
Edition of tha ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies. 
But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 
newspaper and review. 





THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 


lection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and social, 
which have appeared in the SI’. JAMES'’S GAZETTE during the week; & 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, in concise paragraphs ; the 
Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production; @ special 
collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation ; a particular selection of News relating to the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of all distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that 
ean be obtained. Subscription, including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, including postage, 
for the Foreign Edition, printed on thin paper, is, for China and India, 
8s 2d; for all other parts of the world, 7s 7d. Post-oflice orders 
made payable to E, SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, London, 


OFFICE: 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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c, KEGAN PAUL & 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CO’S 





un. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS and PORTRAIT. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Royal Edition, 


in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, clo:h extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 21s, 


3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The INGENIOUS KNIGHT, DON QUIXOTE 


de la MANCHA. By Cervantes. Translated from the Original by A. J. 
DUFFIELD. With Introduction and Notes. LVext week. 


With 18 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 


GENOA: how the Republic Rose and Fell. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Freak of Freedom, or the 
Republic of 8. Marino,” 


With Numerous Illustrations, demy S8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
oa + ‘ ry . 
NEW COLORADO and the SANTA FE 


TRAIL. By A. H. HAYES, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


/ is a 3 chise a 
SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

“ Mr, Pollock's book must undoubtedly be placed among the mostscholarly and 
workmanlike performances that we possess in this difficult kind.’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ To say that Mr, Pollock’s volume is superior to anything which has hitherto 
appeared in English, would be to give him but scant praise."—Athenrum. 


With 156 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 


fal a > D THNENT(. . .) 

HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 
of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WOreRMANN. Edited by 
Siwney COLVIN, M A.’ Vol, L.—PAINTING in ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE- 
AGES. Cloth, price 28s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 30s. 


Large post, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


SHAKSPEARE and CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By PAUL STAPFER. Translated by EMILY J, CAREY. 


Large crown Svo, cloth, 7s 61. 
Tr a al TT . P Buk 
SISTER AUGUSTINE: Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity at the Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation from 
the German Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The HUMAN RACE, and other Sermons. 
Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


With a Translation. By Samvuri Cox, Author of ‘The Genesis of I 
“ Salvator Mundi,’”’ &c. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


+ 4 ral 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 
Tuomas A Kemprs. <A Revised Translation, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. Elzevir 8vo, with Frontispiece, limp parchinent antique, pric: 
6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 
*.* Fifty copies of this volume have been printed on large paper, and are all 
numbered and signed. These are issued in paper wrapper, suitable for binding, 
rice 10s 6d, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 62. 


RECORDS, and other Poems. By the 


Ronert Lereuron, Author of ‘ Reuben,” ‘ Scotch Words,” &e. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


= a ° ° 
DOROTHY: a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With a Preface. 
Fifth Edition. 
FREE-TRADE in LAND. 3y Josern Kay, 
Q.C. Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the Right Hon. Joun Bricutr, 
M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


In a recent letter, Mr. BriGut says:—“ I recommend you to buy and read caro- 
fully ‘Free-Trade in Land,’ by the late Joseph Kay, Q.C.” 


F “The late Mr, Joseph Kay, one of the few practical lawyers who have had the 
courage to discuss the question from a popular point of view.”—Mr. OsEORNE 
MORGAN, Q.C., M.P., on * Land-Law Reform,” in the For'nijhtly Review . 


Second Edition. 
_ 
FREE LAND. By Arrnur Arnoztp, M.P., 
Author of “ Social Politics,” &. Crown Svo, cloth, price és, 


| Mr. Arnold’s book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and 
‘rom the first page to the last is thoroughly readable."—D uily News. 





1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





— 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


The QUR’AN. Translated by Professor 


E. H PALMER. Being Volumes VI. and IX. of the SACRED BOOKS of the 
EASY. Translated by Various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max 
MULLER. 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 


A SELECTION from the DESPATCHES, 


MEMORANDA, and other Papers relating to INDIA, of Field-Marshal the 
DU KE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by Sipnry J. OWEN, M.A., Reader 
in Law and History, and Tutor at Christ Church; Reader in Indian 
ta in yy if ee = Oxford ; formerly Professor of History in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, With an Introductory Essay, Ma 

Plans, demy 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. alates oo 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Vol. I, (ELEMENTARY EXERCISES). By A. G. VERNON Harcourt, M.A. 
F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee's Reader in Chemistry ; and 
H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Third Edition 
Revised, and considerably Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 7 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of 


PROVERBS, attributed to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a Manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, by S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, paper cover, 3s 6d. 


PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


GeORGE SAINTSBURY. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 


* This is a book which is not only indispensable to the beginnerin French litera- 
ture, but most useful to the reader who has wandered at his will, picking and 
choosing at random in the garden which Mr. Saintsbury has made completely his 
own. So much recent writing on French literature has been scandalously inac- 
curate, flippant, and dull, that Mr, Saintsbury and the Clarendon Press confer a 
really rare benefit on the public in this little introduction toa wide subject.”— 
Daily News. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST. By E. A, FREEMAN, MA., D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


“The little book has all the interest of a romance, with, as we believe, all the 
aceuracy of sound history. It will be a delightful school-book, and it will be good 
reading for many who are not now at schoo),”"—Scotsman. 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. 


A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, 
&e. Edited by C. A, BucHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, 
London. Third Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, c'oth, 3s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By William 


EDWARD HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY 


DWELLINGS—namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &e. By 
DouGgLas DALTON, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &&. Demy 8vo, cloth 
10s 6d. 


“ Great simplicity of language and a liberal supply of woodcuts bring all the 
subjects discussed within the reach of those readers who are altogether without 
special knowledge, while the mastery displayed over all the applications of 
pbysical and physiological laws of hygiene entitles the book to a standard place 
in technical literature."—Academy. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM Stvupss, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. Library Edition, 3 vols. demy 
Svo, cloth, £2 8s. {Also crown 8vo Edition, 3 vols., cloth, 12s each.] 


‘The most valuable contribution to the knowledge of English constitutional 
history and law in our generation.”’—Westminster Review. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-476. 


By T. HovGktn, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with 
lates and Maps, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, £1 12s. 


“ To his task Mr. Hodgkin has brought scholarly precision and workmanlike 
skill. But he bas done more than this. He has brought also keen interest and 
power of realisation of the events with which he deals. His book is one of a 
class which only an Englishman can write. It bears on every page the mark of 
being written by a man who is not onlya scholar, but is also conversant with 
affairs. Everything in it is vital with the life of our own day; occurrences are 
paralleled and characters illustrated from modern politics.”"—Times. 


The OXFORD BIBLE, for TEACHERS. 


Three New Editions, printed on very thin, opaque, Indian paper :— 


The SUPERINTENDENT'S EDITION (No. 2A). 


Printed in Minion type. This Edition measures 6} by 7] inches. It is 
barely an inch in thickness, and weighs 22 ounces when bound. Persian 
morocco limp, 15s 6d; Turkey morocco limp, 18s; Turkey morocco 
circuit, 21s. 


The POCKET EDITION (No. 5A). In Ruby type. 
It measures 4! by 63 inches. Its 1,456 pages are just an inch in thickness, 
and it weighs 15 ounces, including binding. Paste-grain morocco limp, 
9s; Turkey morocco limp, 128; Turkey morocco circuit, 15s, 


The SMALLEST EDITION (No. GA). In Pearl 


ype. The size of this volume is 4 by 5} by 1 inchos, and the weight, 
ehen bound, 12} ounces. Paste-grain morocco limp, 7s ; Turkey morocco 
limp, 10s; ‘turkey morocco circuit, I2s. ’rospeciuses and specimen 


pages post free. 





Loujon: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND COl2S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





| SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 21s. 
YOUNG TRELAND. By the Hon. Sir CHartes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 


The First large Edition of this Work having been alinost immediately exhausted, a Second Edition has been prepared, and is now ready for 


delivery. 
“The gifted and ill-fated party of Young Ireland certainly deserved an Apotozia, and it is past dispute that no one could be mor: e6 te 
than Sir Charles Gavan Duffy.” — Times. competent for the task 


“*We can heartily commend Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s book to our readers, as combining the narration of weighty and important historical facts with ¢ 
pleasing touches and happily distracting incidents of a charming tale.”’—Morning Post. —S ith the 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY? of MODERN EUROPE. Vol. I. By ©. A. Fyrre, MA, 


Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


*,* This new and original work will consist of Three Volumes, which will contain a history of Europe from the time of the French Rovebetion down to th 
Present Date. The First Volume extends from the outbreak of the Rev olutionary War in 1792 to the Accession of Lonis XVIII. in 1814 e 








Just ready, price 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH LAND. and ENGLISH LANDLORDS: an_ Inquiry into the 


Origin and Character of the ~~ Land System, with Proposals for its Reform. By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. Published for the Cobden Club. 





-Complete in Five Magnificent Volumes, royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s each; half-morocco, £3 3s each; or in morocco, £5 5s each. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original 


Drawings, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations by the best Artists. With Descriptive Letterpress. 

“In one way or another this beautiful work should recommend itself to everybody.’’—Times. 

“Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed....... A single volume, indeed, of the set con. 
stitutes a charming and valuable gift.” er: 





Now ready, Vols. I. and II., price 7s 6d each. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Each containing about 200 Original Illustrations, 


and Steel Frontispiece. 


“There are, no doubt, several works on different aspects of these islands, and numerous special guide-books to particular districts, but there is no work 
that we know of 60 comprehensive i in its aim as the one before us......The work is creditable to author, draughtsman, and engraver.’’—Times. 





Now ready, price 10s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume for 1880. With 300 Illustrations 


by the First Artists of the Day, and Etching for Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
N.B.—The price.of Vols. I. and IT., each containing about 200 Illustrations, has been raised from 7s 6d to 10s 6d each. 





Now ready, 384 pages, extra crown 4to, price 9s. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume-for 1880, Edited by Dr. RoBERT Browy, 
M.A., F.L.8. With about 350 AD Be nd and Diagrams. 


“‘ Whatever branch of science a man may happen to be studying, he is sure to find something to his taste in turning over the pages of this work. After 
looking through the work, we are disposed to think that, on the whole, each volume is an advance upon its predecessors, both in the character of the articles 
and in the excellence of the illustrations.” —Athensum. 





Now ready, Vol. I. to V., price 73 6d each. 


The COUNTRIES of the WORLD.. By RosBert Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.LS,, 
F.R.G.8. Each Volume contains about 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“ Contains a vast amount of really trustworthy geographical information.” —Times. 





SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 248; or in morocco, £2 2s 


The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. = the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., 


F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ &c. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION of the LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s; or in morocco, £2 2s, of 


CANON FARRAR'S LIFE of CHRIST. The Illustrated Edition is published 


in 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s; calf or morocco, £2 2s. 





Now ready, price ls: 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, FOR DECEMBER. 
(BEING PART II. of the ENLARGED SERIES.) 


The Frontispiece to this PART presents an example of what can be accomplished by Wood Engraving in its highest form. The subject is 
“A Charge of Witchcraft,’’ by H. G. Glindoni, exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1880, and may be fairly said to rival the exquisite 
etching which enriches the November Part of this Magazine. The large First Edition of this Part having been exhausted on the day of 
publication, a SECOND EDITION is being produced as rapidly as the nature of the work will allow. 
*,* NOTICE.—The very qreat success which has attended the Enlargement and development of this Magazine has already called fora FOURTH EDITION 
PART I.of the ENLARGED SERIES, Three Large Editions having been exhausted within a few daysof publication. PART I. containing the exquisitely 
produced Etching by ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A. (etched by LALAUZB), is now again on sale at all Booksellers’ and the Bookstalls, price 1s. 





PART I. now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELLS OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH. 


A NARRATIVE OF ITS HISTORY, ITS PEOPLE, AND ITS PLACES. 
With ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, specially executed for the Work. 





PART I. now ready, price 6d., of a 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


Embodying A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF SELF-EDUCATION within the means and capacity of all. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and C0O., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR "’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 27, 1880. 











